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When the telephone in her office rang 
during a student conference, Laurel Ulrich 
excused herself and picked it up. Instead of 
the customary "hello," she heard the voice on 
the other end of the line scream, "Pulitzer!" 
Somewhat undone, Laurel asked, "Who is 
this?" This time she recognized the screaming 
voice as that of her Alfred A. Knopf editor, 
Jane Garrett. Slowly, the full import of that 
cryptic message sunk in. Laurel Thatcher 
Ulrich’s book A Midwife’s Tale: The Life of 
Martha Ballard, Based on Her Diary, 1785- 
1812 had just won the 1991 Pulitzer Prize for 
history. In a state of elated shock, Laurel put 
the receiver down and turned back to her 
student. Showing his concern at her shocked 
reaction, he shyly said, "I hope that was good 
news." 

Indeed it was--for Laurel, for all of us, 
Why all of us? Laurel has always offered 
herself and her work as the sum total of all 
she has experienced. She artfully weaves all 
that she is and all those with whom she asso- 
ciates into the tapestry that is her life. 

Claudia Bushman, the first editor of 
Exponent IT, commented after hearing 
Laurel’s acceptance speech at Columbia 
University’s Bancroft Prize ceremony, that 
"Laurel ‘draws no quarter.’ Even as she 
accepted Columbia’s most prestigious award 
for history, she was absolutely true to who she 
is: mother, scholar, wife, friend, grandmother, 
historian." In her review of Laurel’s prize- 
winning book [Volume 15, Number 4, page 
18], Claudia says, "This [book] is written of 
and by women who know and value the heroic 
attention required to maintain homely order." 
The recognition that Laurel’s interpretation of 
Martha Ballard’s diary has received goes a 
long way in validating not only the "dailiness" 
of their lives but that "dailiness" in all our 
lives. 







A CALL FOR ENTRIES TO 
PERSONAL ESSAY CONTEST 


Why not spend part of the summer 
finally writing that personal 
essay you've had churning around in your 
head for the last year? Then share your 
insights with your sisters by entering the 
Helen Candland Stark Personal Essay Con- 
test. Author of the winning essay will be 
awarded $300, and the essay, along with the 
honorable mention essays, will be published 
in Volume 17, Number 1. All of the other 
submissions will be passed on to our Read- 
ers’ Committee for consideration for future 
publication. 

August 1, 1991 is the deadline for 
submissions. Please make your entries in 
triplicate and no longer than ten double- 
spaced manuscript pages (include an IBM, 
WordPerfect compatible disc, if possible) 
and send them to: 
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The significance of this validation is 
central to Laurel’s joy as her book continues 
to be honored. From the many letters of 
congratulations that she has received, Laurel 
counts one from a long-time friend as the 
sweetest. Her friend wrote, "When my hus- 
band read that you had been given the 
Pulitizer Prize, he lamented, ‘Doesn’t this 
make you feel like you haven’t accomplished 
anything in life.’ I didn’t have to think a 
second before I answered, No!’ What your 
prize made me think about was all I have 
accomplished because I have been fortunate 
to have women like you and the other Expo- 
nent IT sisters as role models." 

From her first publishing project-- 
Beginner's Boston, a highly successful Relief 
Society fundraising project--to helping to 
found and subsequently writing for Exponent 
II to her two books for Alfred A. Knopf, she 
has wanted the women she writes for and 
about and the women who surround and 
support her to share in her success. 

In the early 1970s, some of the women 
who had published Beginner's Boston began 
researching the lives of early Mormon women 
for a series of lessons for an LDS Institute 


class. At Radcliffe’s Schlesinger Library, 
Susan Kohler discovered a complete set of the 
early Mormon women’s newspaper Woman's 
Exponent, edited by Emmeline B. Wells. The 
group of women spent months reading to 
each other from the Papers, and as Judy 
Dushku remembers, "Reading from those old 
Exponents was like finding a piece of our- 
selves. They inspired us to take ourselves 
seriously and to take the lives of other women 
seriously." Also in the early 1970s, the group 
formed Emmeline Press and published their 
Institute lessons about about women in early 
Utah as chapters in a book called Mormon 
Sisters. In 1973, they began publishing 
Exponent II, a newspaper for and about 
contemporary Mormon women. 

These group efforts motivated Laurel 
to continue her own research, and in 1980, 
she received a PhD in history from the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire at Durham. Her 
first book, published in 1982, was Good Wives: 
Image and Reality in the Lives of Women in 
Northern New England, 1650-1750. Next year, 
supported by a Guggenheim fellowship, she is 
taking a sabbatical to study textiles in colonial 
New England. As always, her interest is in 
the part her subject played in people’s lives, in 
this case "the language of clothing and the 
way people design themselves through it." 
And once again, we are certain, we will all 
learn more and feel better about who we are 
through Laurel’s research and insights. 

As Bonnie Horne, another of the 
founding mothers of Exponent says, "Although 
Laurel and I have different interests and have 
taken different directions in our lives, she 
accepts everything about me and loves me for 
what I am, not what she thinks I ought to be. 
She is and will always be my sister and 
friend." And that is Laurel’s gift to all of us. 

So, congratulations, dear sister, dear 
friend. We are proud of you. Thank you for 
helping us be proud of ourselves, 





The annual Exponent IT Reunion will 
be held this year from Friday, July 12 
through Sunday, July 14 at Hillsboro Camp 
in Hillsboro, New Hampshire. We invite 
you to come with the intention of participat- 
ing with us as we enjoy nature and explore 
ideas, concerns, and so forth. We are plan- 
ning a weekend of interesting discussion 


sessions that will give us the opportunity to 
share issues that matter to us. 

The registration fee for this year’s 
event will be $100 payable by July 5, 1991. 
For registrtation materials, please contact 
Barbara Taylor, 74 Fiske Mill Road, Upton, 
MA 01568 (508) 478-4469. 
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The response to the Exponent issue 

on abortion [Volume 15, Number 4] has 
been astonishingly quick and positive and 
appears to come from an equally astonish- 
ingly broad field of readers. We could 
easily read the exclamations of "At last!" and 
"Thank heavens someone in the Church 
hears my need!" between every line of the 
letters we have received. It delights us 
when an issue discussed in the paper seems 
to fill a heartfelt need but at the same time 
saddens us as we realize the amount of 
unacknowledged pain such a powerful and 
passionate response indicates. 

People have written that they have 
carried stories like the ones we printed with 
them for years--secretly, with shame and 
fear, and feeling terribly alone. Because we 
are concerned by stories of faithful members 
who feel less valid as Mormons than they 
think others are, we are glad when we can 
help them feel more a part of the Mormon 
fold. We hope that this kind of open discus- 
sion of important life experiences will 
continue. 

One topic that has come up often in 
readers’ responses to this issue is the impact 
that the Church’s adoption plan has had on 
birth mothers. The adoption service’s part 
in placing healthy, happy newborns "who 
might otherwise not have had good homes" 
is truly commendable. Parents of many of 
the young women who have given up ‘their 
babies often confide that they were proud of 
their daughters, who "got themselves into 
unfortunate circumstances," for being so 
agreeable to the adoption plan. But. hesides 
these brief, usually private, expressions of 
approval, the birth mothers are usually left 
quite alone to "deal with" their "choice": 
staying pregnant, carrying a baby full term, 


bearing the child, giving it up, and then 
keeping it a secret forever. 

Even before we published the issue 
on abortion, I had begun to hear from 
friends who were mothers of some of these 
birth mothers--now five, six, ten years after 
their daughters had given birth--describing 
some of the long-term effects of these deci- 
sions on their daughters’ lives. Some of the 
daughters are, of course, happily married 
with families of their own and have no ap- 
parent scars from their brief experience with 
pregnancy, childbirth, and the giving up of a 
baby. But many of these birth mothers have 
had various kinds of trouble "dealing with" 
that bit of secret, usually shameful, personal 
history, which they have, for the most part, 
have had to do all alone. 

One friend reports that her daughter 
has had numerous miscarriages, all of which 
have been declared anxiety-related and 
possibly stemming from her earlier trauma 
with childbirth and adoption. Another tells 
me that her daughter, now 30, has recently 
withdrawn from the family, claiming that she 
was "sent away," "forced against her will to 
give up her baby,” and "treated as the family 
disgrace." Another mother says her daugh- 
ter becomes routinely depressed and has 
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difficulty functioning during the month when 
her first baby’s birthday would have been 
celebrated, wondering where that baby is, 
and her depression seems to be getting 
worse. This secret event of years ago has 
turned into a nightmare that the whole 
family experiences and feels helplessly re- 
sponsible for. Another mother says her 
daughter, who gave up her baby girl, is be- 
coming increasingly resentful of her four 
boys because she "never got to keep her 
girl." As her mother says, "Yes, she is see- 
ing a therapist and the counseling is helping, 
but we all wish there were some way we 
could talk about this more cpenly without 
having to admit that we lied to everyone we 
knew fifteen years ago when we sent our 
daughter ‘to private school in the East be- 
cause she got a scholarship,’ when in fact 











she went to Montana to bear her child." 

In Exponent IIs long-standing tradi- 
tion that truth is less threatening than a lie, 
no matter how well-intentioned, we would 
like to invite any birth mothers who would 
like to share their feelings or experiences 
with others--or who simply has things that 
eat away at her in dark moments--to write 
about them in an attempt to help her deal 
with a portion of her life that may have 
been tidily "forgotten." We also hope to 
hear from family members who also have 
secret grieving to do and need the listening 
ears that our readers can offer. Please tell 
us your stories and your feelings and let us 
know what we and others could do to help 
you. 
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While reading last fall’s issue on 
abortion [Volume 15, Number 4], I couldn’t 
help but notice the frequency with which 
adoption was mentioned in relation to abor- 
tion. The word adoption is easily mentioned 
when a solution to unwanted pregnancies is 
sought. Yet the real issues surrounding 
adoption were not discussed by those who 
referred to it. In the absence of such a 
discussion, adoption does appear to be a 
needed, all-encompassing solution. How- 
ever, this concept is deceiving. Adoption is 
not well understood. In fact, the very word 
adoption is as deceiving as it is an inadequate 
description of what happens to the mother 
and the baby. Usually used as a verb 
describing the actions of the new parents, 
the word completely excludes the birth 
mother. Of course, the roots of the word 
and the reasons behind the exclusion of any 
connection are well known. Adoption was 
what happened after women shamefully "got 
pregnant"; it was to be discreet and swift. 
This "clean" usage purposefully minimalizes 
the birth mother’s role as well as the reali- 
ties of the pain, the trauma, and the psycho- 
logical and physiological battles involved, 

By avoiding such realities, adoption indeed 
appears to be a solution; however, it is not a 
"clean" solution. To illustrate my point, I 
will tell you my story. 

I am one of these birth mothers. I 
was young, idealistic, and living in a world of 
black and white. 

I grew up strong in the Church. I 
was mature beyond my age and was looked 
to as a leader among the young women. 
Active in both religious and academic pur- 
suits, I was going to attain all; nothing could 
possibly keep me from achieving my dreams. 
I set off to BYU to reach new heights and 
to live out my promising future. I quickly 
found myself learning new ideas and meet- 
ing new people, and I enjoyed the attention. 

I started to date a returned mission- 
ary, from whom, in hindsight, I should have 
stayed far away. Looking back, flags had 
gone up, but I was never warned what to 
look for or that a returned missionary could 
actually be someone to stay away from. All 
returned missionaries were supposed to be 
the same; all of them were potential mar- 
riage partners. 
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ADOPTION VS. ABORTION: 
WHICH LOSS IS GREATER? 


Name Withheld 


I was date raped. Tragically, at the 
time, I thought that I had gotten myself into 
a bad situation and blamed myself for dating 
him. Yet, I knew that I did not willingly 
participate in what happened. Nobody ever 
told me how to recognize emotional manip- 
ulation or that it was close to impossible to 
curtail male aggression, especially when 
coupled with such manipulation. Nobody 
ever mentioned that some men--including 
returned missionaries--may think that not 
submitting to their advances is a game that 
women are supposed to play. And nobody 
said that when it was impossible for you to 
curtail sexual aggression, it was called rape-- 
whether you knew the rapist or not. I 
thought rape was something that only hap- 
pened at the blade of a stranger’s knife. 

Perhaps I had not been strong 
enough; was it my fault? Never had I heard 
that a woman could be innocent when in- 
volved in such an act. Because I only knew 
stories of guilt and sin, I immediately identi- 
fied with such stories. Yet, I knew I hadn't 
been willing. I hadn’t wanted to participate. 
I was terribly confused. Without any vocab- 
ulary to express myself or examples of date 
rape or innocence to look to, I became 
speechless. I could not describe what had 
happened, and, of course, nobody ever 
asked or tried to draw out of me exactly 
how it had happened. I felt even more 
silenced when faced with the condescending 
questions that the bishop of my BYU ward 
fired at me. 

Then, to make my life even more 
unbearable, to confirm that I was living out 
the worse nightmare imaginable, my period 
didn’t start. I knew before the test came 
back that it would be positive. I was preg- 
nant. Incriminated by myself and others, I 
was counseled by my bishop to marry the 
father of this child, that it was a way to 
make up for my mistake, a way to make 
everything all right. I believe now that mar- 
riage is what the returned missionary want- 
ed all along because it was something that 
he had discussed with the bishop prior to 
my visit. This advice was the worst I could 
have been given. The idea of marrying 
someone who had committed such an inva- 
sion of my personhood--a sexually aggres- 
sive, violent act--repulsed me. When I re- 
fused, the bishop did not offer one word of 
understanding or support. Upon my refusal, 
matters were made worse when the returned 
missionary, supported by his stake president 
father, denied involvement. 

Beside myself with depression, fear, 
and a feeling of desperation words cannot 
describe, I became severely physically ill 
with a combination of morning sickness and 
bronchitis bordering on pneumonia. I 
feared, yet pleaded for, death. (I have since 
read that both the severe physical sickness 
and the simultaneous yearning for and fear 
of death are signs of post-traumatic stress 
disorder that often occurs as a result of date 
rape.) As my life and my body took on such 
foreign, feared, and unwanted characteris- 
tics, I lost all notions of reality and all abili- 
ty to control my physical and mental well- 
being. Thoroughly confused, outraged, 
frightened beyond belief, living a nightmare 
I couldn’t seem to wake from, I left BYU. 


I arrived home and spent the rest of 
my first trimester in a state of denial. I 
didn’t want this to be happening to me, let 
alone anyone else to know about it. I fool- 
ishly attended activities, parties, and church 
as I stubbornly fought having to give up my 
life. It wasn’t my fault that I was in this 
situation; it wasn’t my problem. I might as 
well have worn a large red A on my cloth- 
ing--the evidence inside of me was growing. 
I broke down and told my mother and my 
home ward bishop and was quickly whisked 
away into hiding. Placed with an unknown 
bishop’s family, I endured a lonely, physical- 
ly painful and psychologically traumatizing 
pregnancy. My parents never made the 
short drive to visit me, and at their behest 
and my agreement, my siblings and friends 
were never told. Alone, I suffered some of 
the most joyful moments I had ever had up 
to that point in my life--such as feeling the 
baby move for the first time--as well as the 
most devastatingly lonely and psychologically 
terrifying times I hope ever to experience. 
Not only had my parents, my family, and my 
church left me, but I thought that perhaps 
God had also. Luckily, I had very caring 
friends who reached out and supported me. 
Without their covert help, I would not have 
made it. 

During my second trimester, I began 
to accept my fate and to rationalize that 
perhaps I had deserved this punishment--for ° 
getting involved with the wrong type of eay~ 
I never considered abortion because [ 
thought somehow that I was guilty. Surely 1 
could go through with this and just get it 
over with. Then the baby started to become 
more noticeable, and I began wondering 
what she would be like, how her life would 
be. Having no one else, I shared myself and 
this experience with her as she grew inside 
me. I talked to her, played music, felt her 
little hiccups and her tiny limbs bang the 
walls of her silent confinement. And I too 
hungered with her for life and the end of 
my confinement. Wanting it all to be over 
with, I cried for release. I begged God and 
the doctor for an early delivery or induced 
labor. 

Throughout this time and up until 
my labor, I was in touch with LDS Social 
Services. The woman whom I worked with 
explained what the service did and how they 
did it, and I looked through catalogs of 
parents with whom I would "place" my baby. 
I enjoyed discussing things with her; after 
all, I had no one else to talk with. We 
talked about logistics, bills, financial support, 
adoption vs. keeping the baby--which I 
thought was completely out of the question. 
But, she never told me what adoption--what 
"placing" my baby would be like. She never 
counseled me or told me what I was going 
to go through. She never mentioned that I 
should anticipate an emotional hell. 

Perhaps I should have recognized 
that adoption would be more difficult and 
more painful than I had imagined it to be 
but I had no one to talk to (I had never 
heard of anyone who had put their baby up 
for adoption). I had no idea whom to ask, 
and nobody volunteered any information. I 
remember my father asking if I felt like a 


Continued on page 5. 
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surrogate mother and I said, "Yes." All I 
wanted to do was get it over with. That 
Christmas was very lonely, and I just wanted 
to go home. I was tired, my body was tired, 
my soul was tired. 

Labor began. Thrown into a pit of 
excruciating pain, it was only the beginning 
emotionally. The labor and birth were but 
an introduction. My physical confinement 
over, the emotional and mental purgatory 
began. I had birthed my baby. I was filled 
with more joy than words could describe 
and, like most new mothers, I wanted to 
proclaim that joy from the roof tops. Too 
excited to sleep off my exhaustion, I called 
everyone I knew (who knew of my pregnan- 
cy) and told them about my labor, her birth, 
her head, her feet, her tiny toes, her little 
chin, her eyes, her hair. No one seemed 
very excited by my joyous news, and I began 
to recognize their restraint. I loved her, 
loved her more than I had ever loved any- 
one, loved her more than I thought I would. 
I wasn’t a surrogate, a birth, or a natural 
mother; I was and still am a mother. 

But I knew I couldn’t keep her. I 
knew what was going to happen. I knew 
that the pain lurking deep in my stomach 
was hardening. I could already tell that this 
beautiful transcendent joy was going to 
transform itself into pain--rock hard, insur- 
mountable pain. 

One short day later, I was forced to 
engage in the ultimate act of separation 
from my child. I had to weigh her life and 
her needs against mine. Her helplessness 
was too much for me. I, who had once 
thought of myself as capable, was just like 
her: helpless: I-wasn’t prepared emotionally 


or physically to care for the needs of a baby. 


I loved her, I loved myself and my life and 
my goals and my dreams, and the two loves 
weren’t coming together. We were not 
connecting. I couldn’t do it. I hadn’t the 
emotional, social, or economic stability re- 
quired to take care of her. I didn’t want 
this responsibility; I didn’t want this to be 
my life. I hadn’t lived yet. I wanted to go 
back to school, to friends, family, to people 
who knew me. I wanted to go back to op- 
portunity, to return to a life I chose instead 
of one that was forced on me through a 
rape and an unwanted pregnancy. But I had 
had no idea how much I would want her. I 
wanted my baby; I wanted her madly; I 
wanted everything for her. My voice tight- 


ened, and my stomach hardened and grew 
again, this time again with that inescapable 
pressure, despair. No longer with child, I 
was filled with torment. I was competing 
for life with my unnamed baby. I did not 
measure up; I could not do it. I was defeat- 
ed. Slowly, I walked out of the glass doors 
alone--without my nameless tiny hands, little 
toes, and teeny hiccups. 

I have lost track of the period that 
followed my exit from the revolving glass 
doors of the hospital. I know that I lay in 
my familiar room at home, crying, for days 
and days. I barely moved under the weight 
of the stone within me. Each movement 
seemed to crush me and smother my breath. 
Nothing made sense. Nothing was going to 
make this right. No reason. No logic. No 
fairness. No mercy. Nothing. No due date 
for the delivery of the pain. 

I mourned her for days, weeks, and 
months. And still do. Not only for her, but 
also for me. I long for the me whom I lost 
slowly over those nine months. I long for 
that confident, capable person who was in 
control of her destiny. I never did return to 
my former life. Sure I revived parts of it-- 
went back to my schooling, my goals, my 
friends, met new people, dated, had fun. I 
returned as best as I could to the life of a 
twenty-year-old. I returned physically, but I 
have never fully returned emotionally. But 
perhaps it wasn’t for me to return. I realize 
now that I was idealistic and naive, but how 
I have longed for the person who thought 
she could do anything and achieve all. 

I cannot expect anyone to go 
through what I went through. Adoption is 
not a solution to abortion. Enduring a preg- 
nancy, a birth, the joy, and then leaving a 
hospital alone is not a solution. Adoption is 
not "right" as opposed to abortion being 
"wrong." Both are tragedies and horribly 
unfair, but I must say that I think I would 
have suffered less had I had an abortion. 
At the time, because of my idealism and 
invincibility, I thought I could go through a 
pregnancy and an adoption with little to no 
problems. Perhaps I felt that I had to be 
invincible because I thought this dilemma was 
my punishment for stupidity--or for not being 
strong enough. I had no idea that I didn’t 
have to have the baby because I had been 
raped. Maybe "placing" my baby wouldn’t 
have been so traumatic if secrecy had not 
taken priority over everything else. By 


keeping my pregnancy a secret, my family 
and I could return to my normal life again. 
But it is because it was kept secret that I 
cannot return to my former life. Secrecy 
overshadowed my personal needs, my need 
to be with people who knew and loved me. 
My needs were not mentioned, just the 
needs of my baby--who was treated as some- 
thing to be placed carefully, like some 
fragile object. Secrecy prevented me from 
talking to anyone not only about my experi- 
ence but also about the choice that I had 
made--and what that choice would mean to 
me. And this need for secrecy continues to 


stop me from sharing what happened to me, 
from talking with others who have gone 
through the same thing. Silence also keeps 
me from preventing others from repeating 
my story. Because date rape cannot be 
discussed, we continue not to name it, and 
we continue to allow women to blame them- 
selves. 

I was not supposed to go through 
this tragedy so that some family could have 
my baby. I was not raped so this child could 
be alive. Yes, I love this child, and I look 
forward to meeting her some day, but how I 
wish it all hadn’t happened. How can I 
explain that I love her but would have rath- 
er aborted my pregnancy? How can I ex- 
plain that I really don’t think she was sup- 
posed to, or had to, come through me? 

Perhaps the question of whether I 
should have had an abortion or gone 
through the pregnancy will be one I will 
struggle with throughout my life. I am sure 
that either decision would have left me 
without resolve. I went through a life-alter- 
ing experience,-one that I was barely able to 
cope with. Occasionally, I think of her, my 
nameless child. I understand that she is 
doing well and that she is a happy little girl. 
I, too, am doing well and have gone on with 
my life. I still find it difficult, however, to 
be silent or simply not participate in the 
frequent discussions of pregnancy and birth 
with my girlfriends--difficult to be silent 
because I know the pain and the joy of 
pregnancy and motherhood. I know what it 
feels like to give birth. 

As you can see from my name being 
withheld, I am still in secret. I cannot yet 
tell my story openly. I feel the ground that 
my secret will fall on has not been prepared, 
that I will again be silenced, that I will again 
wear the scarlet letter. 


REQUEST FOR CORRESPONDENTS 


My name is Anne-France. I’m a 
twenty-two-year-old French student. I’ve 
been studying English at the University of 
Strasbourg for four years, specializing in 
American civilization. This year, I’m pre- 
paring my master’s degree, which is to in- 
cludes a memoir of about two hundred 
pages written in English, of course. We are 
free to choose whatever subject we want as 
long as it concerns American civilization. 
Because I wanted to deal with a religious 
subject, I chose to write on "The Role of 
Women in the Church of Jesus Christ of 


Latter-day Saints in the USA." 

I am not a member of the Church, 
but I am full of energy and feel more and 
more enthusiastic every day that I work on 
my memoir. I’m living with it twenty-four 
hours a day; it’s as if I were expecting a 
baby. My work brings much joy, but I also 
feel alone and desperate sometimes. It’s 
very difficult for me to find appropriate 
books or articles. 

My memoir will essentially focus on 
the lives, on the social and religious activi- 
ties, of LDS women. I want to pay tribute 


to all those women for whom I have great 
regard and admiration, pre-eminent women 
of hope and purity. LDS women are role 
models to me as I feel they should be to 
other women in the world. 

I would appreciate corresponding 
with as many LDS women as possible about 
their lives. Please write to: 

Anne-France Comoy 

36 route du general de Gaulle 

67300 

Schiltigheim France 
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Shannon's Adoption—Both Mothers' Perspectives 


THE ADOPTIVE MOTHER 


Lately, I’ve been waking in the mid- 
dle of the night thinking about--of all 
things--my feelings on abortion. The articles 
in the Fall 1990 issue of Exponent IT on 
abortion [Volume 15, Number 4] were en- 
lightening, gripping, compelling, and have 
motivated me to analyze and commit my 
beliefs on the subject to paper. Part of my 
reason for writing is that my daughter, my 
sweet three-year-old adopted daughter, is a 
part of our family because someone had 
some serious qualms about abortion. Lucki- 
ly for us, our daughter’s birth parents or 
birth grandparents felt strongly enough that 
abortion was not the best option to be will- 
ing to endure social stigma, the physical 
rigors of pregnancy and birth, the mental 
and emotional heartache of bringing a baby 
into the world, who would not become an 
intimate part of their family. 

I suppose if anyone should be anti- 
choice, I should be. And yet, after reading 
a number of descriptions written by women 
anguishing over whether they should abort a 
pregnancy, it is clear that many feel that 
they simply have no choice. They were 
willing to go to great lengths to terminate a 
pregnancy because, if they hadn’t, they felt 
that they would lose something unbelievably 
precious to them: life as they had known it, 
the respect of others, the ability to cope 
with their future, a continuation of impor- 
tant relationships. The following statements 
from women who have chosen abortion 
illustrate some of these feelings of despera- 
tion. 


Actress and businesswoman Polly 
Bergen writes: 


[Getting an abortion] was 

what I had to do. I didn’t 

know how I was going to do 

it, but I knew that that’s what 

I was going to have to do... 

I couldn’t tolerate the idea that my 
parents would know that I had not 
been a "nice girl.". . . I couldn’t have 
that baby. That baby would ruin my 
whole life. It would ruin my mother 
and father; it would ruin me; it 
would ruin everybody who had ever 
known me and loved me. It was all 
about the moral judgment; it had 
really very little to do with anything 
else, because I love babies. I love 
babies. 


A mother of eight children, writing 
in Exponent IT, states: 


When I realized that I was 
pregnant, I was desperate. I 
was not sure that I could 
physically get through this 
pregnancy. I was sure, how- 
ever, that if my body sur- 
vived, my mind would be 
gone. 


Actress Anne Archer writes: 


I had that abortion because I 
viewed having a child at that 
time as an end to my life. 
All of my hopes and dreams 
for myself would have had to 
be put aside. 


6 EXPONENT II 


Robin Zenger Baker 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


Having been pregnant once myself 
(eight months after our adopted daughter 
was born), I know that even when you're as 
delighted as you can possibly be to be ex- 
pecting a baby, being pregnant is no small 
physical and emotional challenge. As excit- 
ed as I was, I still felt moments of panic at 
the thought of raising two small babies only 
sixteen months apart while trying to finish 
the schooling that I was so close to com- 
pleting. I felt trapped in a sense--even 
though I desperately wanted the child that 
was creating my "trap." 

It’s horrifying to imagine how wom- 


en physically and emotionally unprepared to 


give birth or to raise a child must feel if 
forced to carry an unwanted child to term. 
Stories abound of women who feel so 
strongly that they must abort a baby that 
they are willing to pursue illegal, dangerous, 
traumatic medical avenues. It seems tragic 
to deny women so desperate to end a preg- 
nancy the right to a safe, legal, affordable 
abortion. In fact, women’s circumstances 
vary so drastically, it’s difficult to see how a 
blanket policy can cover all contingencies. 





Age 3 


Shannon Baker 


Because the right to choose is so 
fundamental in our religion, to me that 
seems worth protecting--even though some 
of us may not always make the best choices. 
In the final analysis, people’s growth de- 
pends on their ability to make their own 
decisions. As Justice John Paul Stevens 
wrote in his explanation of the Roe v. Wade 
decision: "It is far better to permit some 
individuals to make incorrect decisions than 
to deny all individuals the right to make 
decisions that have a profound effect upon 
their destiny." 

Even as I write these words--that 
people need to make their own tough 
choices--I cringe at the thought that our 
daughter might not have been part of our 
family if abortion had been the clear, auto- 
matic choice for one young unwed mother. 
I recognize that giving a child up for adop- 
tion is not a feasible option for all women, 


Particularly if they already have children; 
however, some of the reasons that some 
young unmarried women have given to ex- 
plain why they would not consider adoption 
trouble me. For instance, one mother writ- 
ing in Exponent IT ("Speaking from Experi- 
ence," Volume 15, Number 4, p. 4] explained 
how her young daughter decided to get an 
early abortion: 


We talked about adoption, a 
choice which my husband and 
I supported and fought for. 
But [our daughter] Sharon 
flatly refused to consider it. 
It was the one option she 
wouldn’t even look at....When 
I look at all this today, I 
realize that Sharon closed a 
lot of doors for herself. She 
refused to let the Church 
help her; she refused to con- 
sider adoption. 


Having never been in the position of this 
young woman, I cannot fully know how she 
felt or what I would have done in her posi- 
tion. What I have experienced, however, is 
that adoption doesn’t have to feel like a 


cruel punishment. It doesn’t have to occur 
with all the secrecy and mystery that would 
cause someone to feel like her flesh and 
blood were lost in the world, never to be 
seen or heard of again. Maybe I am only 
reassuring myself, but I feel strongly that 
placing a child for adoption doesn’t have to 
be like watching your baby fall into a black 
hole. 

To some extent, I am advocating 
that people in a tough situation be willing to 
turn their pain into someone else's joy. 
That's clearly a lot to ask, but in the end, it 
may also bring a measure of satisfaction to 
those giving as well as those receiving. 
Hearing our story may help illustrate why I 
want to champion the cause of adoption. 

I've been married nearly ten years 
now. We always wanted children, but after 
a few years, it became apparent that becom- 
ing pregnant was not going to occur in an 
automatic "wish it and it is" fashion. After 
four years of doctors and prayers and trying, 
we received a life-changing phone call one 
day. A friend knew of a child soon to be 
born. The birth mother hadn’t yet fully 
decided where she wanted to place the 
child, and our friend wondered if we wanted 
to throw our names into the hat. We said 
that we would definitely be interested but 
felt that our chances of anything working 
out would be slim. 

About a month later, we learned that 
the baby could be ours if we wanted her to 
be. The birth mother, Lisa, had selected us 
for a number of reasons, including the fact 
that we were also LDS. We received a 
phone call from Lisa’s attorney who wanted 
to know as much about us as we could tell 
him. Lisa called us next. She was excited to 
have found a good home for the baby and 
wanted us to know how glad she was that 
we would be taking the child. We chatted 
for a while about how thrilled we were. She 
told us a little bit about herself and shared 
her expectations that she would be having a 
little girl. 


Two weeks later, we received a 
phone call to tell us that Lisa was in labor, 
four weeks earlier than we had expected. 
We took the first airplane we could catch to 
her state--loaded down with bottles, baby 
clothes, diapers, blankets, even a toy. 

We arrived at the hospital just a few 
hours after Shannon was born. Our first 
stop was to meet Lisa, to hug her and thank 
her for this unbelievably precious gift. She 
was physically exhausted, doubtless feeling 
emotionally precarious, but looked glad to 
meet us. She was particularly impressed 
with my husband Rich and told us, the next 
day, how happy she was to be able to give 
her little baby a father, something she could- 
n’t give Shannon herself. 

Our next stop was to go see the baby 
in the nursery. We dressed in green hospi- 
tal gowns, put masks over our faces; then 
the nurses brought us the most adorable 
baby anyone has ever seen. We held her in 
our arms and tried to get used to the idea 
that we had just become parents. We took 
pictures. We were all ears when the nurses 
told us how uniquely beautiful this baby was. 
We fed her a bottle. We held her. We 
tried not to be terrified that something 
could go wrong. We held each other and 
went to our motel to get a few hours of 
sleep before we could go back to the hospi- 
tal the next morning. 

The next day, we spent time with 
baby Shannon, Lisa, Lisa’s sister, and some 
of the friends whom Lisa had made at the 
high school she had attended while she was 
living with foster parents. We heard about 
her pregnancy, all of us taking turns holding 
the baby and taking an album’s worth of 
pictures. 

We said goodbye to Lisa that after- 
noon, with hugs and tears. We thanked 
each other. She left the hospital with her 
sister--to continue her youth, to pursue her 


dreams, to try to return to normal life, to go 
to college eventually. She left that day, 
perhaps sadder than she’d ever been before, 
but perhaps also happy because she had met 
us and had been able to see what a miracu- 
lous thing she had done for us. We left the 
hospital that day with a new life--in more 
ways than one. 

That was three years ago. Now our 
little Shannon is a feisty, delightful pre- 
schooler. We feel daily the blessing of what 
we call our "miracle child" in our lives. I 
wish I could fully describe Shannon’s de- 
lightful personality--complete with perfect 
pitch; an uncanny ability to remember songs, 
names, events in her past; a dedication to all 
things beautiful and frilly, especially clothes; 
a vast heart that she shares by bestowing 
smiles and hugs with many whom she’s 
befriended. 

Of course, Shannon is also a normal 
three-year-old--obstinate and ornery at 
times. She does her share of whining to get 
what she wants, would eat only butterscotch 
for all meals if she could, and can get the 
most wide-eyed, gritty look on her face 
when she feels her brother needs greater 
discipline in his life. But every night at 
bedtime, she is reminded and clearly knows 
that she is our very favorite girl. 

Since the day Shannon was born, we 
have kept in regular contact with her birth 
mother. We have written each other many 
times. We nearly always include photo- 
graphs of Shannon and describe how she’s 
growing and the new funny things she’s 










Happy Birthday to Shannon! I just 
got your letter with the pictures today, and 
like you said, it’s so hard to believe that 
Shannon is two. The time has gone by too 
fast. I’ve had this card sitting at home on 
my dresser for a while now, and because I 
got your letter today, I decided it’s time to 
do the card. The reason I put it off is be- 
cause it’s hard for me to write these birth- 
day cards. October is kind of a hard month 
for me altogether. Throughout the whole 
year, not a day goes by that I don’t think 
about Shannon, but in October, I think 
hardly a minute goes by that I don’t think of 
her. 

I am very thankful that I found such 
good people to raise and love her. I’m very 
confident that she’ll never go without love. 
It’s very hard for me to express how grateful 


doing. In response, Lisa has sent letters and 
small gifts--a necklace, a stuffed animal, a 
book, a poem. She has expressed gratitude 
for knowing how Shannon is doing. When 
Shannon was two years old, we happened to 
be visiting the state where Lisa was living, 
and we suggested getting together. We 
wound up going to the zoo with Lisa and 
her brother one afternoon. I’ll admit I was 
nervous about how that would work out, but 
it was clear that Lisa was more like a long- 
lost aunt than parent to Shannon. When 
Shannon’s tummy hurt, she cried for 
Mommy--and reached for me. 

On one occasion, when we were 
concerned about Shannon’s small size, we 
were able to write to Lisa and mention that 
Shannon didn’t seem to be gaining as much 
weight as the doctors wanted her to. At 
that point, it was very helpful to learn that 
when Lisa was small, her mother had been 
concerned about the very same things and 
had bought her special foods, like cashews 
that she would hide from the other children 
and feed her to keep her weight up. That 
letter happened to arrive within hours of a 
trip that I had made to the store to buy 
cashews for the very same purpose for 
Shannon. 


I recognize that while some may 
prefer a closed adoption, many may hesitate 
to consider giving a baby up for adoption 
because they can’t imagine not knowing 
what was happening to a child to whom they 
had given birth. In the past, couples gener- 
ally adopted babies through agencies in a 
highly secretive manner. The couple and 
birth parents never met and learned only 
the most basic information about each 
other. Both parties would suffer from the 
pain of wondering how each other felt in the 
process. In such closed situations, they may 
be more likely to feel like one of my friends 
who has adopted a daughter. Each time her 
daughter has a birthday, she experiences 
great sadness because she knows there’s a 
birth mother out there somewhere suuering 
the loss that my friend feels is her gain. 
Other women whose daughters have given 
up babies for adoption are amazed at how 
emotionally complex and difficult it is for 
everyone concerned to deal with a baby 


A BIRTHDAY CARD 
TO OUR 
ADOPTED DAUGHTER, 
SHANNON (AGE 2), 
FROM HER 
BIRTH MOTHER 


I am that you two are so wonderful about 
letting me know how she’s doing. It helps 
so much. 

I love Shannon so very much and 
have always wanted the best for her ever 
since the day I learned I was pregnant, and 
I’m sure that what she is getting now is the 
best. I’m glad that she has been able to 
have a little brother. I bet she loves him 
very much. Scott sure looks like a cutey! I 
know you are wonderful people, and that 
knowledge is what makes each October day 
a little easier. Thank you so much for being 
such good parents to Shannon--it means so 
much to me. She is such a beautiful happy- 
looking little girl, and I love her so much. 

Happy Birthday to Shannon once 
again. Take care. 

Love, Lisa 

























born to someone in their family being raised 
by another family in another corner of the 
world. 


In these situations, people are likely 
to feel that giving a child up for adoption is 
simply a loss. My hope is that our story will 
help people to realize that the traditional 
methods of adoption are not necessarily the 
only or best approaches. Keeping in touch 
with each other seems to help all of us, 
including Shannon. As she gets older, old 
enough to understand some things but not 
the full picture, this open situation may 
become more difficult, but so far, our open- 
ness seems to have dispelled tension and 
pain rather than creating it. Out of a poten- 
tially miserable, trying circumstance has 
come our unmatched joy in being able to 
raise a delightful daughter, and a distinct 
feeling of satisfaction and joy on the part of 
Shannon’s birth mother to know that she 
was able to bless our lives with such a price- 
less gift. This approach hasn’t been pain- 
free for her, as the birthday card Lisa sent 
for Shannon’s second birthday will attest, 
but it has helped her to feel that she’s done 
the best thing for Shannon. 

I doubt that anyone would choose to 
put themselves in a position where they feel 
that they need to have an abortion. Unfor- 
tunately, it happens, in many circumstances, 
by accident. Because I can’t know all of the 
circumstances in which people will find 
themselves, I echo the opinion of Linda 
Ellerbee, 

I’ve said over and over that I 

am not for abortion, that no 

one is for abortion. | am for 

a woman’s right and a man’s 

right--I’m for your right to 

make your own hard choices 

in this world. 


But I desperately want those facing this 
tough choice to know that giving a child up 
for adoption doesn’t need to be as terrible 
as might be imagined. The choice made by 
one young mother not to abort has blessed 
our lives immeasurably, and I believe that it 
has also blessed her life. Perhaps other 
lives will also be blessed by a choice for 
adoption rather than abortion. 
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Shannon's Adoption—Both Mothers' 


Perspectives 


THE BIRTH MOTHER 


I think that abortion is probably one 
of the first thoughts that goes through a 
girl’s mind when she finds out she is carry- 
ing an unplanned child. I know it was the 
first thought that went through mine. I was 
sixteen when I got pregnant and seventeen 
when I gave birth to a beautiful baby girl 
who was named Shannon. 

If I had an abortion, I reasoned at 
the time, nobody would know what I had 
done. I wouldn’t have to put my parents 
through the pain of knowing that their little 
girl was going to have a baby. It was the 
easy way out. I wanted to hide what I had 
done from my family and from the Church. 

I didn’t have the abortion but rather 
decided to give my baby up for adoption. I 
still wasn’t completely convinced that abor- 
tion wasn’t the better choice for me, but 
once my family knew and considering the 
Church’s abortion stand I knew I had to go 
through with my decision. With my parents 
reacting as they were, I only wanted to do 
what was going to pacify them the most. 
Everyone wanted me to give the baby up, so 
that is what I made up my mind to do. 

I was very picky about who my child 
was going to go to; therefore, I chose to find 
the family myself. I found an open adoption 
to be the best for me so that I could person- 
ally screen the couples. I talked to a lot of 
couples who were looking to adopt, and 
finally, less than a month before I gave birth 
to Shannon, I found the right couple. I had 
heard about them through my older sister; 
they were contacted by my lawyer; and after 
speaking to them, I decided that they were 
the kind of parents I wanted my unborn 
child to have. 

Giving the baby up, however, was 
not as easy as I had hoped. Although it has 


been three years since Shannon was born, | 
remember that first week after she was born 
like it was yesterday. I had her at 9:27 on a 
Monday night. The Bakers--the couple who 
would be her parents--came in to see me 
while I was still in recovery. I hadn’t held 
Shannon right after her birth because | was 
beginning to be afraid that I had already 
become very attached to her. The next 
morning, though, I decided I had to see her 
and hold her. The Bakers and one of my 
sisters were in the room with me, and we 
took turns holding Shannon as we talked 
about ourselves and got to know one anoth- 
er better. As I fed Shannon and held her, I 
marvelled at what a true miracle she was 
and how much I already loved her just from 
carrying her around with me for nine 
months. 

I left the hospital that evening, and 
my memories of my last moments there with 
Shannon are still so clear in my mind. | 
held her in a rocking chair in the nursery, 
and as I held her, I cried and told her how 
much I loved her and would miss her. She 
looked so beautiful, and I felt so much love 
for this child that I didn’t know how I could 
bear to leave the hospital without her. 
However, finally I knew it was time to go. I 
asked only one thing of the Bakers that 
day--that they promise that Shannon would 
always know how much I love her. Then we 
said goodbye. 

Although it has been very hard on 
me emotionally and I still miss Shannon 
very much, all I have to do is remember a 
few things, and I find some comfort. First 
of all, Shannon is alive--she is a beautiful, 
healthy, and happy little girl. I’m so proud 


of her that there is no room any more to 
d 


feel shame for what happened. I think back 
at how easily I could have had an abortion 
and the thought scares me. Second, 
Shannon still is a very important part of my 
life. I honestly think I may have changed 
my mind in the six months that is allowed 
before the adoption is final if it hadn’t been 
for the fact that Shannon could still be part 
of my life. And third, her family is wonder- 
ful. The Bakers send me Pictures and let- 
ters regularly to let me know what everyone 
is doing. I even get some of Shannon’s 
wonderful artwork! I send letters and cards, 
too, and even get to talk to Shannon on the 
phone. Last March, the Bakers called and 
asked if I would like to see them and 
Shannon because they would be in town. Of 
course, I said, "Yes," and we had a really 
nice time. 

Even though the emotional pain I 
feel about having given up Shannon is some- 
times very intense, I never regret having 
given birth to her. The experience has even 
helped me to grow and have a much greater 
respect for life. And, too, I have really been 
lucky because I have been able to enjoy 
being young and carefree rather than being 
tied to the responsibilities of motherhood at 
age seventeen. I’m in college now and hav- 
ing a really fun time and am looking for- 
ward to my whole life, 

I'm proud of the decisions I have 
made, just as I am proud of Shannon. Iam 
so glad that I could give her life and make it 
possible for the Bakers to raise a little girl 
whom they love and who brings them so 
much joy. My only request is still that 
Shannon will always know that her birth 
mother loves her very much. 


READER'S RESPONSE 


My husband is a Utah State Repre- 
sentative and, as such, had the unpleasant 
responsibility of voting on the issue of abor- 
tion. Many times we tried to sort through 
the issue together to distinguish between 
what is proper for the state to legislate 
versus what an individual believes to be 
morally right. It has been an extremely 
emotionally charged year for us, with his 
originally starting from the position that 
almost any abortion is wrong and my main- 
taining that a woman should be allowed the 
freedom to choose what is best for her. 

As we debated this issue, we were 
both bombarded with graphic literature 
from both the pro-life and the pro-choice 
camps. For each horrible picture of an 
aborted fetus, a match was made with mis- 
erable stories of neglected, abused, or 
severely deformed children. Each side had 
its horror stories. Each side was adamant 
that there was only one way to look at the 
issue. As my husband and I each tried to 
Sort out what we felt were the proper limits 
that a state should set, we were often at 
odds. At one point, we agreed to disagree 


8 EXPONENT II 


Terry Ann Harward 
Provo, Utah 


and never to speak again of abortion be- 
cause of the emotional turmoil when we 
tried to discuss this issue. 

In the end, I felt that he at least 
understood something about my position. 
He did read the Exponent II issue [Volume 
15, Number 4] cover to cover, which I loved 
for the unique LDS woman’s perspective. 
When the debate on the House floor began, 
he argued that a father is not required by 
law to donate needed body organs to a 
disabled child after birth. Why, then, do we 
require a pregnant mother to provide all of 
her body for nine months to sustain a life? 
He proceeded to help strike down the first 
tier of the abortion bill, the most restrictive 
part, and then voted in favor of the bill that 
was passed. He continues to believe that 
abortion is wrong but acknowledges that 
circumstances differ. There is an irony in 
all of this. In future campaigns, my husband 
expects to be vilified and targeted by both 
pro-life and pro-choice camps for not taking 
a firm enough position on either side. 

The response from the constituents 
in our district has been very strongly in 


favor of the bill that passed, thus supporting 
his voted position. I sincerely believe that 
LDS members and, consequently, the major- 
ity of our constituents hear the Church say 
abortion is wrong but, because they fail to 
look any further into the Church’s state- 
ment, they believe that all abortions should 
be illegal without giving the issue any more 
thought. 

For myself, I also believe abortion is 
wrong, but it is not a black and white, open 
and shut wrong. I continue to believe that 
abortion should not be illegal in the first 
trimester, that it should be a personal deci- 
sion on the part of the woman. I believe 
that an abortion does not kill a spirit. 
Spirits are eternal. I do not believe that life 
begins at conception; otherwise, IUDs would 
be an immoral abomination. Again, spirits 
are eternal. Abortions do not kill spirits; 
however, some pregnancies have the poten- 
tial of killing an already existing woman, 
either physically or mentally. I stand by the 
right of a woman to decide which course to 
take. 


READER'S RESPONSE 


Rebecca Chandler 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


I guess I’ve gone full circle on the 
abortion question in the twenty-five or so 
years of my adult life. I remember being 
approached by a pro-life petitioner some- 
where in northern California when I was in 
my early twenties. I considered the petition 
and returned the proffered pen explaining, 
"Well, I wouldn’t choose to have an abor- 
tion, but I don’t think I should be deciding 
for everyone else." I remember the incident 
because I still remember the look she gave 
me--shocked and unbelieving, as if she had 
somehow expected better of me. I was 
startled, but I rallied. My attitude had 
seemed enlightened enough at the time. 
There were all those social considerations to 
consider; all those babies born already ad- 
dicted to various drugs; a bumper crop of 
unwed teenaged mothers; growing concern 
about child abuse. A first-term abortion 
was actually more humane, wasn’t it? 

Not long afterward, I started my own 
family, and I personally experienced "The 
Miracle: The First Flutterings of Life With- 
in," the overwhelming reaction to that 6 |b. 
13 oz. bundle, blinking and brandishing 
those tiny feet and fists now defined with 
delicate long fingers and miniature paper- 
thin fingernails, suddenly a brand-new per- 
son who never used to be! How long had 
he been like that--personlike? How could 
anyone ever be sure? Better be safe. Bet- 
ter vote "No!" No one had the right to deny 
this little person his life. 

Five children later, the miracle was 
still miraculous. I had brooked a fair 
amount of criticism for my unenlightened 
point of view, but I was adamant. I even 
tried to slip pro-life stuff into an occasional 

writing assignment for my high school stu- 
dents and do what I could to stem what 
appeared to be the rising tide of disregard 
tor life. Overwhelmingly, my students sup- 
ported abortion. The alternative made no 
sense to them. Some, it was rumored, had 
already had abortions. So had some of their 
mothers--not because they were poor or 
drug-addicted or because their lives held no 
promise of their ever being able to care for 
a child--but because a pregnancy was poorly 
timed or because two children were quite 
enough, thank you. Meanwhile the teenage 
pregnancy rate continued to soar, and so 
apparently did problems with drugs. The 
wrong people were getting the abortions 
anyway. How could we justify legalizing 
maternal convenience? I also continued 
having children. At one point, I had three 
within twenty-one months. No hypocrisy 
here! 

And then, the totally unexpected. 
My twins were three, and life was settling 
down again. After three years away from 
teaching and of living absolutely on the 
financial edge, I had a new job. I had given 
away all my maternity clothes, all the high 
chairs and car seats, the baby clothes I could 
bear to part with, and most of my maternal 
schemes. Part of me would have loved 
another baby, but the rest of me was practi- 
cal. There were, all told, seven children by 
now, and my husband’s salary as a college 
professor was not adequate for this family’s 


needs. Much as I had enjoyed being home 
with my babies, I had missed teaching al- 
most as much as I had missed being able to 
pay the bills that came in. It was time to 
get on with something besides procreation. 
And then I found, unaccountably, that I was 
pregnant again. This time a cautious obste- 
trician referred me for a sonargram and 
amniocentesis. In the space next to "reason 
for referral," he had written "maternal age." 

Maternal age! What a thing to call 
to my attention at a time like this. But I 
knew that, statistically, there was cause for 
concern. And statistics had taken on a new 
meaning when the last pregnancy had result- 
ed in twins, unprecedented in either family, 
as only one in eighty-five pregnancies is 
wont to do. I eee that ri I could be 
the one in twenty in my age group who 
would give birth to a Downs Syndrome 
child, and I knew I was increasingly at risk 
for any number of other genetically deter- 
mined problems. With seven children trying 
to live on two teachers’ salaries, our re- 
sources were already spread very thin. How 
could we ever deal with a child who had 
"special needs"? 

So I kept the appointment for genet- 
ic counseling. Some ward members who 
were aware of the appointment were horri- 
fied: Amniocentesis was dangerous. What 
was the point? Of course, "You wouldn’t 
actually even consider ’doing anything about 
it’ if the results were ... well... bad...," 
but by now I was less certain. When did life 
actually begin after all? And what about the 
so-called "quality of life"--for everyone con- 
cerned? What about the really serious ge- 
netic problems that could now be identified 
and "eliminated." "No baby should ever be 
born with Tay-Sachs," a friend of mine--a 
doctor--had stated flatly. The child suffered 
a steady decline over possibly four or five 
years and then died. There was no hope of 
recovery and no way to measure the pain-- 
both physical and emotional--to the child 
and the child’s family. The impact on the 
family’s finances was equally devastating. 

The counseling itself was interesting 
and very reassuring. At one point, I asked 
if the procedure itself was worth the risk 
involved. "Absolutely," I was told. "We 
have people come to us who are at far less 
risk than you are." (These professionals 
seemed to have a knack for the truly tactful 
comment.) But, who were these people, I 
wanted to know, and why did they seek out 
this controversial test? Health care profes- 
sionals, mostly, and doctor’s wives and 
daughters, I learned. People who knew 
what it was really like to deal with some of 
the problems that this test could identify. 

With all of this in mind, I underwent 
the procedure during my sixteenth week of 
pregnancy. It was not particularly painful or 
traumatic. The staff was incredibly support- 
ive, and I had three weeks to wait for the 
results. Three weeks to wonder--not only 
how the results would turn out but what our 
response would be should they represent a 
serious turn for the worse. 

My bishop had, at that time, become 
my colleague for a summer educational 
program, and we were working together 
almost daily. Thus, he learned, in informal 
ways, about the dilemma and supplied me 
with the latest Handbook updates from Salt 
Lake. They weren’t much help. Although 


they acknowledged that under some circum- 
stances a decision to undergo an abortion 
could be acceptable, the proviso seemed to 
me to be the ultimate cop out: "... after 
counseling and prayer and personal revela- 
tion. ...". Personal revelation, I have no- 
ticed, is not necessarily given on an equal 
opportunity basis. The bishop let me know 
that as far as he was concerned, he had no 
problem with whatever decision my 
husband, Neal, and I made. 

Neal and I had, of course, discussed 
the issue ad nauseam to no particularly 
conclusive end. Some of the "discussions" 
had simply ended in recriminations: "You 
got me into this, you know..." "Well don’t 
blame me .. .". We were both frustrated 
and more than a little frightened. At six- 
teen weeks my pregnancy was already ap- 
parent, by nineteen it was obvious. And by 
that point, I was clearly aware of the 
presence of a life within me. While I had 
no particular maternal feelings yet, there 
was no arguing that the fetus was more than 
a mere mass of cells. 

The morning the phone call came 
was one I will never forget. I was in the 
shower, and Neal took the call. "Would it 
be better to call at a more convenient 
time?" he was asked. He indicated that he 
was sure I would come to the phone. Stand- 
ing there dripping wet with towels wrapped 
awkwardly around my swelling body, I was 
told that all tests indicated that the pregnan- 
cy was progressing normally and that the 
prospects were for a healthy baby. Was I 
interested in knowing the baby’s sex, or did 
I want to wait and be surprised? Well, I 
wanted to know. We have five boys and two 
girls, and I was, frankly, trying to psych my- 
self up for another round of trucks and gym 
shoes. When the voice on the end of the line 
reported that my baby was a little girl, I lost 
it completely, screamed, dropped the phone 
and my towels, and ran over to hug Neal and, 
finally, back to the phone to apologize to the 
nice lady on the line. She was very kind and 
mentioned that I wasn’t the first person she’d 
called to react in such a way. 

So. We never had to decide. Our 
new daughter arrived on time, healthy, with 
a charming disposition to boot. She seemed 
to know that she had slipped in under the 
door and seemed determined to convince us 
to be glad that she had. We were lucky. 
Everything was fine. But we might just as 
easily not have been, and I am haunted by 
the decision that we never had to make. In 
the only final conclusion that I can draw, I 
can honestly say that the decision to continue 
a pregnancy was where it belonged, with us as 
parents. No one--not my doctor, 
not my bishop, not my sister or my mother or 
my dear supportive friend-- was going to 
have to live with the consequences of that 
decision, day after day, year after year, for 
the rest of a life. I do think it appropriate 
that decisions of any kind be made whenev- 
er possible by the people who have to live 
with them. This decision is no exception. 
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In the next "Sisters Help/Sisters 
Speak" column, the following essay offers 
‘food for thought" on the subject of eating 
disorders. Catherine J. Moniz, a student at 
Bentley College in Waltham, Massachusetts, 
recounts her experience with this subject and 
asks for descriptions of your own experiences 
in the hopes of offering help and support to 
others who are dealing with this situation. 


My obsession with food began quite 
some time ago, and if I were to try to speci- 
fy an exact date, I would have to say that it 
all started the minute I was born. It seems 
that society has always given me both verbal 
and nonverbal messages about what I should 
eat and how I should look. For the first 
fourteen years of my life, I looked and was 
overweight. One television slogan bet me I 
could not eat just one, and I could not. I 
loved food, and I was constantly eating. As 
a closet eater, I found many ways to indulge 
in more than my fill. I used to eat dinner at 
a friend’s and then come home and tell my 
mom that I had not eaten so that she would 
make me a second dinner. Eventually, I 
could not get away with sneaking food be- 
cause I was noticeably putting on weight. 

At age twelve, I was five fee tall and 
weighed one hundred and fifty pounds. I 
was bigger than my father; I can still picture 
the photo of the two of us standing together 
- or rather of me standing all around him. 

Some people supported my habit. 
For example, every time I went to visit my 
uncle Jerry, he would take me to the grocery 
store so that I could get some snack food: 
corn chips, popcorn, ice cream, and candy 
bars. My snacks cost him as much as my 
mother’s weekly grocery bill. My uncle was 
not the only one who encouraged me; I 
could always count on my grandmother to 
bring me goodies whenever she came to 
visit. 

Conversely, the members of my 
immediate family were not pleased with my 
intake. My mother was constantly putting 
me on diets. I tried everything from Weight 
Watchers to the Seven-day Magic Soup 
Diet. My father signed me up for sports 
like softball and soccer to try to get me to 
exercise. (I liked playing sports because 
after every game the team used to go to 
Friendly’s for ice cream.) But nothing 
worked because I did not want it to. 
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One day, however, something hap- 
pened. A teary-eyed little girl stood in front 
of a mirror and decided that enough was 
enough. She was tired of being picked on 
and ridiculed. She wanted to be taken seri- 
ously, and more than anything, she wanted 
to be loved for who she was. It was that day 
she promised herself that she would change 
and that she would become the person 
whom the people she cared for wanted her 
to be. 

I began a ritual. Each day, I got up 
in the morning with only enough time to 
take a shower, grab my books, and run out 
the door saying that I would get a bite at 
school. That was just a lie. I never ate 
breakfast at school. When lunch time came 
around, I was starving. I would get a small 
salad and then put a piece of gum in my 
mouth in order to tide me over. After class- 
es let out, I headed down to the pool for 
two hours of swim practice. By the time I 
finally got home and finished my homework, 
it was too late to eat a big meal. I usually 
ended up having popcorn or a bowl of 
cereal; then off to bed I went, and the cycle 
began all over again the next day. 

The pounds dropped very quickly, 
and so did my energy level. But I was 
thrilled. Everyone was complimenting me 
on how good I looked. My mother told me 
that she was so proud of me and that she 
knew I could do it. Even Todd Cieplinski, 
the boy I had liked for so long, noticed me. 
Boy, what a feeling! I was eating it up-- 
almost. as much as my obsession was eating 
me up. I came to the conclusion that by 
eating less and being thin, I could please 
others and, therefore, please myself. 

Eventually, I reached my goal 
weight. Yet surprisingly, I was not happy or 
satisfied. I remember getting on the scale 
and seeing 110. I started to cry. Why wasn’t 
I 107? I was 107 last week when I had 
had the flu. I would not accept the fact that 
I was sick and that being 107 was not 
healthy for me. All I felt was anger and 
frustration. My head kept saying, "Oh great, 
you just gained three pounds. You better 
stop eating, ‘Fats,’ or you’re going to be 150 
pounds again." I did not think that there 
was a middle ground. There were only the 
extremes--107 or 150. 

My life revolved around the scale. It 
told me not only when I could eat but also 





how much. If the scale said I weighed 107 
pounds, then it was okay for me to eat som- 
ething. After eating just one thing, I would 
hop right back on the scale, and if it still 
said 107 then I could continue to eat. Un- 
fortunately, there were many times when my 
"god" did not record me at my low extreme. 

I remember one time getting so 
upset at the dial that I threw the scale up 
against the wall and myself on my bed. I 
just wanted to hide. I wanted to crawl back 
in bed where no one would see me. I want- 
ed the day to end and tomorrow to come. 
To me, tomorrow represented a new begin- 
ning--a chance to start fresh and an oppor- 
tunity to be thin again. Tomorrow always 
came and went, and my problem always 
stayed. 

There seemed to be no escape from 
my obsession--not even my departure for 
college did it. In fact, the first two years in 
this new environment expanded the prob- 
lem. I never had to report to my parents 
about what I had or had not eaten. I could 
come and go when I wanted and eat as I 
pleased. I was free and at the same time 
trapped. I came home from my sophomore 
year weighing 105 pounds. My face was 
pale and drawn, and I had not menstruated 
in seven months. The symptoms did not 
end there. That summer my energy was so 
low and my body so exhausted that I had 
difficulty fulfilling my daily duties at work. 
Several times, I was forced to call in sick 
because I could not get up out of bed. 
When I could get out of bed and into the 
office, I could never stay for very long; I 
often passed out and had to be sent home. 
Against my will, I was taken to the doctor to 
whom I refused to say anything. On my way 
out of the examining room, I heard some- 
one say, "Young lady, I just want you to 
know that if you do not do something about 
this, you are going to pass out one day and 
never get back up." That statement moved 
me; I was so embarrassed and ashamed that 
I called a counselor. A year ago, I met once 
with this counselor and never went again. I 
wanted immediate results, and when I did 
not get them, I thought that I was wasting 
my time. This semester, I realized that the 
only time I had wasted was the year that I 
didn’t go to counseling sessions. 

Today, I go to a counselor every 
Tuesday afternoon. I still have my fears and 
my doubts, but I also have a stronger desire 
to understand my disorder and come to 
terms with it. Through counseling and read- 
ing, I have learned quite a bit about the 
disease and myself. I now know that food is 
not my enemy--I am. More importantly, I 
know that I can change the way I feel, that I 
am strong enough, and that I will succeed. 
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TAKING DOWN THE 
STORM WINDOWS 


A fine sand 

layers the sills and blankets 

mummies of small things entombed there 
when the storm-glass went up. 


A dot of spider 

snarled in lint, a grasshopper head 
jutts out, a gargoyle, 

grinning in the swirling mist. 


A wormy thing 

rides its delicate trapeze 

above a pair of moths, nodding like divas, 
drawing their fossiled wings about them. 


Spools of shadow 

form, lift, and change. 

Egg-husks, pitched in a cranny, shatter 
to a dusty heap. 


Drying the soapy pane, 
I see light shimmer 
and scatter across the flawless glass. 


At our own season’s end, 
does the debris of things we’ve seen 
line the sills of our eyes, 
waiting a rinsing by some final light? 


Ruth B. Thornton © 
Fresno, California 


A FUNERARY LAMP 


Little Lamp with soot begrimed 

The images you call to mind. . . 

A rock carved tomb in Israel, 

A woman who was loved so well 

Her friends and kin with many a tear 
Lingered, solemn at her bier. 

Until at last, though loathe to go, 
They trudged away with footsteps slow. 


They went and left her there alone 
Upon a resting place of stone, 

With just your light to pierce the gloom 
Of that sad and lonely tomb. 

Other lamps were with you there, 

On the floor and on the stair 

Leading to the world above 

Place of light and joy and love. 


In the sepulchre below 

The many little lamps still glow. 
She had the comfort of your light 
A while before eternal night. 


Patricia Brooks 
Lakewood, California 





THE GARMENT 


Under graying 

light 

in an upper room 

a spinner 

sits at a spindly loom. 


A seamless garment 
he spins 

to size 

webbing flesh 

to limbs 

a sly disguise of life 


I wear it loosely 
delight 

in its folds 

hold 

pleasure to its hollows 
even dream 


A new language 

to prolong the joy 

a syntax 

of potions to prosthetics 
a paradox 

of devotion 

in slow-motion. 


All 

fruitlessly. 

The spinner 

spins 

far too fast 

weaving 

to last breath 

my garment of infirmity. 


Ruth B. Thornton 
Fresno, California 


OCTOBER VISIT 
TO ASISTER 
IN THE HOSPITAL 


I linger at the bed, 

stooping over your spare form, 
better to hear between breaths 
the grating rasp, 

"Don’t leave. Stay!" 


I feel for your palm, 

its grasp is firm, pulsing, 
but so little flesh is there, 
so close to its end. 


I smooth the sheets, 

caress your trembling edges. 

A setting sun pours its apricot light, 
like balm, across the bare floor. 


You lift the patch of gauze 
to show how the cancer 
grabbed you by the throat, 
ripped into your larynx 
leaving a makeshift mouth. 


Doors bordering the long hall 
stand straight, still as mourners. 


Out in the courtyard 

I wait for the Elders. 

Violent scarlets and golds rise up 
to suffocate the October air. 

An endless row of chrysanthemums, 
nodding like co-conspirators, 

hems the brilliant blue sky. 


Ruth B. Thornton 
Fresno, California 


FRIENDS MAY CALL 


Gloom, like darkened draperies 
Arranged and hanging heavily, 
Shrouds monolithic 

Members of the family. 


Grief congeals to muffle 
Stilted mutterings 
Uttered through strained, 
Straight-line lips. 


Solemn embraces, stricken faces, 
Too-wide eyes surprised 

At startling suddenness 

Of irrevocable change. 


Val Camenish Wilcox 
Provo, Utah 
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Outside the window, sparse fluffy 
snowflakes drifted lazily down. The fall 
growing season was over. The grass, the 
fruit on the trees, the flowers, all would 
soon be withered and gone. The thought 
weighed heavily on her spirit. 

She pushed aside the box of choco- 
lates and lifted her bulk from the easy chair. 
Arthritic pains shot up her legs, and that 
wobbly feeling of dizziness that had been 
with her since the last bout of illness, in- 
creased. Moving haltingly across the worn 
carpet, she leaned over the back of the sofa 
and peered out through the gloom. 

Soon she would be closed into the 
isolation of winter. A razor-sharp edge of 
sadness flashed across her heart as she 
straightened up again and went back to turn 
up the thermostat. It was cold. The house 
always seemed colder when the snow began 
to fall. 

The rocker beside the piano creaked 
against the wall, and she lifted her head. 
He always made that sound when struggling 
to rise from his favorite chair. He must be 
on his way into the back room to watch his 
television programs instead of staying in 
here to talk. He’d had such a difficult time 
since that stroke had paralyzed his whole 
left side. His speech had become slurred, 
and he never talked to anyone if he didn’t 
have to, poor dear. She limped back to her 


Alyce S. Rohrer 
Pasadena, California 


FICTION 


now in the room beyond where the televi- 
sion blared its soap opera commercials. 
There was a certain comfort in having a 
companion somewhere in the house, even if 
he only watched television. 

"He'll call me to come in and join 
him any time now," she thought, "but I really 
must study my next Relief Society lesson." 

She reached for her books and mag- 
azines and lifted them shakily. It was so 
difficult to read. The print kept running all 
together on the page. If she moved her 
glasses to see with one eye, she could not 
see at all with the other. The frames must 
be bent. She worked with them for a mo- 
ment but managed only to make them 
worse. 

Cataract surgery was a miserable 
thing. Two years after he had gone through 
it, she had been forced to do the same. He 
had warned her that it would be difficult. 
He’d sympathized and said he would help 
her with contact lenses if only his hands 
were not so shaky. Something about that 
thought made her want to cry, but she could 
not decide exactly what it was. 

She pushed the frames back on her 
nose again and tried to read even though 
the lines on the page merged blurrily one 
into the other. Her greatest joy in life had 
always been reading. She would not, could 
not, lose the ability to do it. Determinedly, 
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she kept on trying, but not many moments 
passed before her head was nodding over 
the page. 

The magazine slid from her lap, and 
she awoke with a start. Finding more com- 
fort with her head back against the chair 
rest, she leaned against it, closed her eyes, 
and allowed the television noise to lull her 
while her mind drifted. 

Times are changing now, she 
thought. Many young women are not 
listening to the advice in the Relief Society 
manuals. Even my own granddaughters are 
choosing careers instead of safe and stable 
marriages. The knowledge hung there in 
her mind, poised for a moment, silent. 

And then, "Oh, if only I could have 
done what they are doing,” she thought, and 
shocked herself awake. 

In confusion, her eyes sought the 
window, drawn by the fascination of the 
slowly falling flakes. They seemed more 
numerous now, but through them, she could 
still see the ragged row of rose bushes that 
lined the front fence. He had been a 
gardner, loving green and growing things. 
The roses had been his favorites. He’d 
called them the most beautiful of God’s 
creations. He’d been right. 

Oh, and there was someone coming 
up the walk! It was those two fine young 
elders from the Church. They’d promised 






to come and help her pack and move all 
those things out on the porch. She hurried 
to the door and almost made it before they 
knocked. 

"Good afternoon, Sister Evans," the 
older one said, pulling off his knitted cap 
and smiling. "Nice weather we’re having." 

"Yes, isn’t it," she answered with 
habitual primness. "Do come in." 

They moved inside, apologetically 
wiping their boots on the mat. Turning 
after they closed the door, she limped across 
the living room and into the kitchen where 
she had placed a platter of cookies on the 
table. 

"Won’t you please sit down and have 
some cookies." 

She made the offer with gentle em- 
barrassment, remembering her daughter’s 
comment, "You burned them again, didn’t 
you, Mother? Why doesn’t it ever occur to 
you to look at the clock when you put some: 
thing in the oven?" 

The two young men nodded at each 
other and sat down at the kitchen table. 
She hurried to the refrigerator. "I’ll just 
pour you a nice glass of milk, too." 

They smiled their thanks, drank the 
milk, and each ate one cookie. Then the 
oldest one spoke much sooner than she had 
hoped. "Well, I guess we’d better get to 
work." 

They arose from the table and 


moved to the back porch where a collection 
of useless articles awaited. She followed 
them, feeling crushed but determined not to 
show it. She had so wanted to sit and talk 
with them. 

"But how could I expect them to 
want those cookies," she thought. "I’m a 
terrible cook and always have been." 

She watched silently as they began to 
work, lifting boxes and moving bags of 
Papers onto the truck that they had backed 
up beside the garage. 

"Oh no!" she suddenly exclaimed, 
stopping them when she saw a treasured 
relic about to go. "I can’t think how that got 
out here. I found that in New Zealand. It 
belongs on the piano." 

She lifted the twisted piece of drift- 
wood she had picked up on the beach one 
heavenly blue day and, looking at it, quite 
lost for a moment her train of thought. 

The elder smiled gently down on 
her. "I recall hearing that you and your 
husband went on a mission to New 
Zealand," he said. "It must have been a 
rewarding experience." 

A kaleidoscope of images rushed 
through her mind. Rewarding? Had it 
been? Confused, she gripped the driftwood 
tightly. 

"Please excuse the television sound. 
My husband can’t hear at all well. He has 


SNOW 


to have it loud." 

The look they gave each other puz- 
zled her, but she didn’t dwell upon it. In- 
stead she turned to limp back into the living 
room and place the driftwood tenderly back 
on the piano top. The noise on the porch 
hardly registered then, and the television 
sound might not have been there at all. 

Before leaving on that mission, she 
had been filled with exhilaration. Aware 
that a childhood of poverty had left its 
mark, she had desired more than anything 
else to feel important. Going on a mission 
for the Church was surely an important 
thing to do. To be a teacher! Oh, how 
grand! But as things turned out, she had 
done little, if any, teaching. She had been 
allowed to help him be a teacher. In the 
mission field, he had been the one to whom 
everyone turned for advice and counsel. He 
had been the one to make all the speeches 
and receive all the esteem. 

All of this in spite of the fact that he 
was only there because she had wanted to 
be. She knew he would have been happier 
back home with his roses. He cared nothing 
at all about giving speeches. The dis- 
appointment and frustration lay quietly bur- 
ied in her heart. But her oldest daughter 
had seen it. 

"Did you get a chance to teach the 
gospel after all your careful planning and 
preparation, Mother?" she had asked. 


"T taught the children in Sunday 
School," she had answered with dignity, 
annoyed that her private frustrations could 
be read so easily. 

"Who was the real teacher?" had 
been the next question. 

"Dad, of course," she had answered 
crisply. 

"And you did all the work for him 
and wrote his speeches, right?" 

She had remained stubbornly silent. 
She knew that as a good woman of the 
Church she should not have expected any- 
thing different. She had no right to seek 
personal glory. It was humiliating to her to 
realize that her daughter knew she had 
sought it. Why had she anyway? How 
could she have expected to be any more 
than her husband’s willing helpmate. Tears 
filled the pouches under her eyes, and she 
shook them loose, desperate now to control 
the emotions sweeping through her. She 
had forgotten the young men and looked up 
in confusion to see one of them towering 
over her. 

"Are you all right, Sister Evans?" he 
asked gently. 

"Yes, of course," she answered, strug- 
gling to appear calm. 

"We're finished now," he said. 

"Oh, yes," she muttered, feeling em- 
barrassed over nothing she could define. 
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Turning, she followed him to the back door 
to watch as they prepared to leave. 

- "Thank you so much for helping me," 
she said, trying to keep the quaver from her 
voice and shivering as the cold swept in 
around her. 

They smiled, made their goodbyes, 
and turned away as she stepped back and 
closed the door. Through the television 
sound, she made her way back then to her 
chair to read. 

But again the cataract glasses defeat- 
ed her. She stirred restlessly and put down 
her book. With that television on so loud, it 
would be indeed astonishing if she could 
read anything at all. And good heavens! It 
was time to prepare dinner. He must have 
a decent meal. He would be sitting in there 
starving, poor dear. She moved resolutely 
back into the kitchen. 

Fifteen minutes later, she looked 
down at the tray she was carrying and shaki- 
ly placed a cup and saucer on it. For the 
second time in one day, a thought broke 
through that shocked her. I hate cooking! 
I’ve always hated housework! I’ve even 
hated having to bear children! Trembling 
and shaken, she sank down at the table. 
What is the matter with me? What wicked 
thoughts! The very Church teaches that 
those are the things I must do. It’s my duty 
as a woman. Her thoughts raced. Her 
pulse quickened. My duty! Of course I 


know my duty! 

She began to work again, finishing 
the tray with dispatch and without imagina- 
tion. He could eat in front of the television. 
That way he’d miss none of his evening 
programs. Turning, she left the tray teeter- 
ing on the edge of the table and made her 
way back to her chair, sinking into it grate- 
fully. 

It was then that her eyes drifted to 
the pictured face of her daughter who 
smiled down from the piano top, the one 
daughter whom she’d never understood but 
who now seemed to understand her so well. 
That was what had really been bothering 
her--that conversation yesterday. 

"You're a loner by nature, Mother," 
Gwen had said. "Your God-given talents 
are in music, not housekeeping and child 
rearing. Why didn’t you stay with it once 
you had started to study? Why did you 
marry in the first place? You have never 
been happy." 

"I loved your father." 

"T know," came the answer. "I also 
know that when you were young women 
didn’t have the opportunities they do now to 
choose a life other than marriage. But, 
Mother, why did it never occur to you to go 
back to your music and create a life for 
yourself that you could enjoy after we all 
gréw up and you were free to do it?" 


almost to herself. "Poor little Mother. To 
have sacrificed everything you ever wanted 
for yourself. Surely some little satisfaction 
in this life would not have been too much to 
ask." 

The pictured face still smiled down 
at her, and now thoughts closed in that 
could no longer be ignored or held at bay. 
Nothing really mattered now. Life was a 
joke, a ghastly joke. And death! That was 
no joke. And it was close, so close. There 
was nothing left in life, and all her dreams 
were gone. Tears dripped off her chin and 
on to her starched and ruffled blouse. She 
did not even realize that they were there 
until she reached up her hand to touch her 
cheek. 

Then it was that all her defenses fell 
away. Into her mind came the memory of 
that six-foot-long green mound in the lovely 
park on the hills overlooking Provo. Per- 
haps the picture had been triggered by the 
sight of the snow on the green grass outside 
the window, but the memory was there now, 
and it was unescapable. 

Had he really been gone three whole 
years? That razor-sharp stab of pain laced 
through her breast again. The tears became 
a stream. Burying her head in her hands, 
she sobbed out her grief and loneliness to 
the empty room. 

At last, exhausted, she lifted her 


ROSES 


"And leave your father!" 

"Of course not. There are many 
opportunities now for a woman of your 
capabilities. The Church makes good use of 
your musical knowledge, but that’s never 
been quite enough for you. You know it. 
You could have found rewarding work out- 
side of this little house. It wouldn’t have 
hurt Dad to fix his own meals once in a 
while." 

Her answer, she had thought, was a 
model of patient understanding. 

"Women were put on this earth for 
one reason--to bear children and care for a 
husband and home. Only in that way can 
they ever attain the celestial kingdom. The 
Church says so." 

She could still feel her daughter’s 
amusement. "Mother, you are using the 
Church as an excuse. Nothing in its teach- 
ings refuses a woman a chance at self-fulfill- 
ment after her children no longer need her. 
The real truth, I suspect, is that long years 
of self-sacrifice in bringing up a family 
often put a woman in a rut that she can’t 
get out of." 

She had cried then, knowing Gwen 
spoke the truth. Having spent her life 
yearning for the very future her daughter 
envisioned, she now knew that she had long 
since passed the point of no return. She 


was too old to begin again. With comforting 


arms around her, Gwen had whispered 


head with a startled exclamation. I’ve left 
that television on all day! How long has it 
been blaring out like that? It’s a wonder 

the neighbors haven’t complained. I must 


turn it down at once. . 
Lifting herself from the chair, she 


felt something akin to pleasure in the 
knowledge that it was almost time for the 
six o’clock news. And, of course, there was 
that nice program about the doctors and 
nurses in Korea that followed it. Maybe 
he’d been right. If reading was impossible, 
there was always television. Starting across 
the room, she turned again to the window to 
look out again. Those white flakes were 
thicker now and falling faster, and out along 
the fence, his lovely roses bobbed and nod- 
ded in the evening breeze, each wearing a 
fluffy cap of white snow. 
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Are You My Mother? 


Editor’s Note: We appreciate Barbara’s will- 
ingness to publish this heavily excerpted ver- 
sion of her story. Because of our space limita- 
tions, we have also had to summarize many 
‘Of the letters that were exchanged during her 
search. Our hope is that her entire story will 
be published as a book. 


I have always known that I was 
adopted. As a child, however, I was told 
very little about my story. I knew that I had 
been named after my birth mother, that she 
was from Cincinnati, Ohio, and that she had 
gone to Arizona to have me. For a long 
time, I didn’t know any more than that. 

Later, I found out that after she 
returned to Cincinnati, my adoptive moth- 
er’s twin sister, Lora Morris, wrote to my 
birth mother. Aunt Lora, who worked in 
the maternity hospital, helped arrange for 
my new mother and father, Lois and 
Kenneth Gardner, to adopt Barbara’s baby 
girl. In Lora’s letter to Barbara, she in- 
formed her that adoption papers were being 
sent for her to sign. Barbara responded 
with a letter, which my aunt saved and gave 
to me when I was older. Because my birth 
mother and I have the same name I will call 
her Barbara and myself Barb. 


February 13, 1960 
Dear Lora, 

You don't know how happy I was to 
receive your letter. It was as if my prayers 
were answered. Since I know she’s in the best 
of care, I promise I won't ever worry again. 

I haven't heard yet from the adoption 
agency, but when I do, I'll tell them I know 
Kenneth and Lois and that I'd rather have 
them adopt her than anyone else in the whole 
world. 

I sure hope that agency keeps it quiet. 
As you know, I left here before my pregnancy 
was noticeable and around here I have a very 
800d reputation. I want to keep this quiet for 
the sake of my dad. You see he’s getting up 
in years (he will be sixty-nine in April), and 
he’s had two slight heart attacks. The doctor 
Said that the next one might take him, and if 
anything like that would happen, I'd never 
forgive myself. 

I'm sure that Kenneth and Lois are a 
wonderful couple, and I’m glad that my 
daughter will have them as parents. Please 
send them my love. 

Sincerely yours, 
Barbara Johnson 


This letter haunted me for years and was 
eventually the catalyst that I needed to be- 
gin my search for my birth mother. My 
story begins .. . 

In 1958, Barbara began dating a 
young man by the name of Sherman Wallen, 
who had grown up in the hills of Virginia 
where his father worked in a local coal 
mine. One of nine children, Sherman had 
grown up in a family constantly faced with 
financial hardship. After finishing eleventh 
grade, Sherman took what few possessions 
he owned--an extra pair of pants, two shirts, 
and a change of socks--and moved to 
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Barbara G. Luddington 
Bountiful, Utah 


Cincinnati to find summer work. It was 
during this time that he met and dated 
Barbara Johnson. Sherman never returned 
to Virginia; he remained in Cincinnati to 
work, and during the evening, he finished 
his remaining year of high school. 

Barbara was born and raised in 
Cincinnati. Her father worked on the rail- 
road during her youth. Her family was not 
a close-knit one; she often felt that she was 
alone and was keenly aware that, at times, 
some of her relatives could be quite hateful. 
After dating Sherman for over a year, 
Barbara became pregnant. Uncertain of his 


response, she prepared herself for the worst. 


Sherman told Barbara that he could not 
marry her because he was young and he 
felt barely able to support himself, let alone 
a wife and child. Barbara was faced with 
three options: She could abort, keep the 
child, or give the child up for adoption. She 
chose the latter. From that time on, neither 
Barbara nor Sherman discussed their situa- 
tion with family or friends. 

In the late summer of 1959, Barbara 
helped her dance teacher move to Arizona. 
Her parents and family did not know, nor 
Suspect, that she was seven months pregnant 
because she was tall and slender--the kind 
that often secrets the pregnancy within. 

In October she left Phoenix, where 
she was working in a bakery, to go for a 
long drive. She stopped in Showlow, where 
she went into labor. A doctor by the name 
of Dr. Armstrong was called, and he drove 
Barbara to the closest hospital which was in 
Snowflake. On the way to the hospital, 
Barbara discussed her situation with him, 
and he told her that he knew a family who 
wanted to adopt a baby. Young and fright- 
ened, she placed her trust in him. A short 
time later, Barbara delivered a baby girl. 

She was not allowed to see her baby 
after it was born; she was told, "It’s best that 
way." She only saw the color of the baby’s 
hair as it was taken from her. Barbara, 
however, had two requests: (1) that the 
baby be named after her and (2) that her 
Cincinnati address be put on the adoption 
papers in case she were ever needed or if 
the child wanted to find her later. Unfortu- 
nately only her first request was honored. 

After the delivery, Barbara remained 
in Showlow for two weeks and helped Dr. 
Armstrong in his office while one of his 
employees was on vacation. During this 
time, Barbara regained her strength and 
earned enough money to return to 
Cincinnati. 

In March 1988, my husband and | 
were living in Boston to attend graduate 
school. I had wanted to find Barbara for 
years, but I had concerns and fears about 
whom I would find. I also believed that 
the process of finding her would be long and 
difficult; however, I felt strongly that 1 
should search for her while I was living in 
the East. If there were problems, living 
close to where Barbara had lived twenty- 
eight years ago could be an advantage. One 
day while I was at work, I spontaneously 
wrote to her old address in Ohio, which I 
found in her letter to my aunt Lora. 


March 2, 1988 
To Whom I May Concern: 


My name is Barbara Luddington, and 
I live in the Boston area. I was recently asked 
by a friend to help her locate an old friend of 
hers that she knew twenty-five-plus years ago. 
The person we are trying to locate is Barbara 
Johnson (maiden name). The last that my 
friend knew of Barbara was that she lived in 
Cincinnati at the address to which this letter 
was sent... . 


I would appreciate any help that you 
are able to give. 





Four days later, I received a letter 
from Barbara’s sister, Marilyn Johnson, 
stating that Barbara currently resided in 
California and saying that she wanted to 
know who was looking for Barbara before 
she gave out her address or phone number. 
When I read it, I was sickened. It was too 
late to turn back, and I felt as though I 
could possibly be on the verge of destroying 
Barbara’s life. The question "What if she 
had never told anyone?" never seemed so 
tangible. I questioned my pursuit. What 
type of gamble was I really willing to take 
with her life and mine? I was also unsure 
how to get around Marilyn’s question. Who 
could I say I was? Her long lost daughter? 

Approximately one week later I sent 
a brief note to Marilyn, enclosing the follow- 
ing letter and asking her to forward it to 
Barbara. 


March 8, 1988 
Dear Barbara, 

My name is Barbara Gardner 
Luddington. I hope that you remember me. I 
have wanted to write this letter for quite some 
time, yet wasn't sure how to go about it and 
wasn't sure if I could ever contact you again. 

A few years back you did something 
very special; your unselfish action has meant 
the world to me. I’m quite sure you under- 
stand and remember the instance to which 


—*) 


I'm referring, and I just want to let you know 
what a valuable impact you have had in my 


life. 

I've wanted to thank you personally 
and let you know how much I've appreciated 
you. 

I won't say much more here--just 
know and remember how much you've meant 
to me throughout the years. With love, Barb 
P.S. I'd love to hear from you. Enclosed 
please find my present and future addresses. 


The following week, I received a 
letter from Barbara. I was elated as I read 
my own mother’s handwriting. 


March 14, 1988 
Dear Barb, 

The letter I received from you today 
made me very happy; I knew who it was from 
when I saw your name on the envelope. | 
know how difficult it must have been for you. 








I had thought about contacting you so many 
times, but then I thought it might only cause 
trouble. 

You are a very kind and loving person; 
I can tell that from your letter. You have very 
special and dear parents, and I'm glad that 
you appreciate them the way that you do. 

I'd like to tell you about my life, but 
I'll just briefly fill you in on a few things, and 
Id like to call you if that would be alright by 
you. 

I grew up in Cincinnati, Ohio, and I 
have three sisters and a brother. They are all 
currently living in Cincinnati. My father 
passed away in 1970 and my mother in 1973. 
In 1962, I met and married a wonderful man 
named Bill Hatcher. I lost him to lung cancer 
in June of 1986. We have two sons by this 
marriage; Kevin is twenty-four, and Ken is 
twenty-three. They are both 6'8" and hand- 
some. Please write back and let me know if 
and when it would be convenient for me to 
call you. Thanks so much for your letter. 
Please know in your heart that I loved you 
then and I love you now. 

P.S. I'd like so much to see you. Do you 
think it would be possible for you to make a 
trip out here? Please write soon. I'll be wait- 
ing to hear from you. 


After spending a moment savoring 
the excitement of actually finding her, I 
heard a voice inside me scream, "Traitor! 


Traitor! Traitor!" Had I turned my back 
on my own family? I called my sister. I 
wanted her to know that my finding Barbara 
didn’t mean that I had turned my back on 
her or our family, and I wanted to let her 
know how much she meant to me. I ex- 
pressed how happy I was that I had been 
adopted because it enabled us to be sisters. 
She said that she was thrilled that Barbara 
had written back and assured me that the 
voice I heard was in error. 

I waited a few days before I re- 
sponded to Barbara’s letter. I was a little 
overwhelmed that I had actually located her 
and needed time to think about what I 
might say. 


March 22, 1988 
Dear Barbara, 

How pleased I was to get your letter. 
When I sent your letter through Marilyn, I 
wasn’t sure it would ever reach you. I could 
sense a great amount of protection for you in 
her short note back to me when she inquired 
as to who exactly was looking for you. The 
most intense moment of my life was when I 
mailed your letter off through her and realized 
I would never know if it would make it to you 
or not. I tried to be as careful and discreet as 
possible in my writing so that nobody would 
have any idea what I was referring to. I 
knew, however, that if it ever reached you, you 
would know immediately who I was. 

This entire process has been very over- 
whelming. I have wanted to locate you for 
about fifteen years and am still having trouble 
realizing that it’s only taken two weeks to find 
you. I often thought about contacting you but 
thought it would take years, and I was uncer- 
tain if you wanted to make any type of con- 
tact with me. 

I found it touching that we both had 
wanted to find each other but thought that it 
would only cause trouble. I've had some of 
the following concerns: that you never told 
anyone what had happened and that it was a 
deep, dark secret that only you knew; that I 
was only an outcome of an unfortunate event 
that you wanted to forget; or that you had 
your own family and by my entering your life 
again I could disrupt any happiness that you 
had since found. Looking at things from your 
perspective, you could have wondered if per- 
haps I was never told that I was adopted and 
by entering my life you could cause some real 
problems. 

The decision that I made to contact 
you had been building for several years. It 
was not an overnight thought; rather, it was 
something that became more important with 
time. Last summer, I was visiting my sister in 
Flagstaff, Arizona. She introduced me to one 
of her friends and her friend kept glancing 
back and forth at us trying to find similarity in 
our facial features. We let her struggle for 
some time, and then I mentioned that there 
weren't similarities between us because I was 
adopted. Then, later on in my trip, I began to 
notice that my sister Launa and I really didn’t 
look a thing alike. When I was a little girl we 
did; we both had blond hair and always 
passed for sisters. 

During that same trip, I began to 
notice that Launa had wrinkles around her 
eyes where Mom had had them, and it both- 
ered me that I didn’t have anyone that I 
looked like. I realized more powerfully then 
that I was biologically different from my fami- 
ly, and I wanted to find the person who was 
responsible for my life. Also, the last few 


years have been filled with an obsession; I 
found myself looking at every woman, examin- 
ing her facial features, silently asking, "Are you 
my mother?" 

Another factor that contributed to my 
search for you was a sudden and forceful 
feeling of gratitude penetrating my heart when 
I realized someone had actually cared enough 
to be pregnant with a child and travel away 
from the securities of her home to give up a 
part of her life. I was so thankful that I was 
alive and that I had a chance to exist and to 
be married. It was because of your unselfish- 
ness that I was enjoying life in abundance. I 
was overwhelmed with gratitude. Your com- 
ment, "I know how difficult it must have been 
for you," is inaccurate; it was extremely 
natural for me to want to find "my mother." 

To let you know a little about my life: 
I have one sister and one brother who both 
live in Arizona. I am very close with my sis- 
ter. She has been a special friend throughout 
my life. My brother and I, however, are in the 
process of building a better adult relationship. 
Both my parents are dead and have been for 
several years. I don’t remember very much 
about my mother, especially in my early child- 
hood years. I do remember my father, howev- 
er, as a very special man who was always 
kind, patient, and loving. He was my best 
friend, and it was difficult for me to lose him 
when he died at the age of forty-nine; I was 
only eight years old. My mother died six years 
later when I was fourteen, and at that time, I 
went to live with my aunt and uncle in Utah. 

My move to Utah was very difficult. I 
was beginning my sophomore year in high 
school and hadn’t seen my aunt, uncle, or 
cousins for several years. My aunt and uncle 
had raised nine children of their own, one 
foster son, and then myself. With this move 
came many difficult adjustments for me as 
well as them. I had grown up in a very quiet 
atmosphere, raised almost as an only child 
(my brother and sister are older), and it was 
hard to move in with such a large family. I 
had been raised differently, had different 
opinions, feelings, viewpoints, and methods of 
expressing myself. I was a difficult addition 
for my aunt for I was a constant reminder of 
her dead twin sister, and she was a constant 
reminder of my mother. I’m sure being a 
teenager and not possessing a great amount of 

maturity was difficult for them to tolerate at 
times. Unfortunately, there have been many 
misunderstandings between my aunt and my- 
self throughout the years. 

I am very happily married. Richard's 
parents are also very special to me. All my 
life I searched for what I believed was the 
"ideal" mother, and I can honestly say I found 
her. She is so supportive of me and anything 
I do. We have a tremendous friendship and 
are very close. 

In 1982-83, I was a representative for 
the Mormon Church in Italy for eighteen 
months. My decision to go was perhaps 
somewhat out of the ordinary since I did not 
go to convert anyone but to learn more about 
the Church for myself. I wanted to be able to 
see and understand what the Church taught 
and be able to give a well-thought-out decision 
to activity. The experience was a challenging 
one and gave me a broader perspective on life. 
gave me a broader perspective on life. 

I met Richard, my husband, a month 
before I left for Italy. We corresponded 
through letters and phone calls, Seven weeks 
after I returned, we married and two weeks 
after that we moved to Boston. Richard re- 
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cently graduated from Tufts University with his 
dental degree and is currently enrolled in the 
orthodontic program. In another fifteen 
months, we will be returning to Utah. 
Richard's father is an orthodontist there and is 
excited to have Richard back to join the prac- 
tice. 

T guessed by your letter that I am 
somewhat of a biological dwarf. I am only 
55". I have light brown hair and green eyes 
and a "Lassie" nose. I have enclosed a few 
Pictures of what I look like and hope that I 
don't disappoint you. I’m quiet and shy and 
would love to talk with you on the Phone but 
Iam too nervous to call. I'll leave that up to 
you. 

I love art, especially black and white 
Photography, love to draw and love to work 
on stained glass windows. I hate to sew; I get 
mad and mean when I do it, even though I 
do it well. I play the piano Slightly and have 
no desire to improve upon it--some have a 
natural talent at it--I do not. I like to shop; I 
like to spend money. I like to listen to and 
watch people. I love to sleep in. I love to 
talk heart to heart with selected friends, I 
enjoy the symphony, Seeing plays, hiking 
mountains, skydiving (even though Richard 
doesn’t want me to do it anymore), and swim- 
ming. I have excellent coordination with my 
hands and can do anything with them once I 
am trained. I am also highly organized. (Is 
this a trait that I received from you?) 

I mentioned stained glass for a reason; 
you have been included in one of my art 
works. [Editor's note: See front cover.] I did 
@ stained glass window last year, and you were 
one half of the picture. It is something that I 
really wanted to accomplish, and it is a 
beautiful piece of art. I feel strongly that I do 
owe my life to you because without you I 
would not exist. Although I am certainly 
grateful for those in my life who helped shape 
the person I am today, I have not forgotten 
who really deserves the "beginning" credit. 

To explain the window: There are 
two egg shapes that symbolize creation. The 
far left side of the egg does not exist; that 
symbolizes conception. The left egg symboliz- 
es you and what you did for me. You were 
my beginning, my womb, my caretaker. In the 
upper section, I have symbolized the nights 
when you must have felt me kick around and 
the times that you certainly thought about me 
and wondered what I would be. I have drawn 
the reproductive system and the birth and 
have attached through you and me the con- 
nective biological cord. Even though we are 
separate, we will forever be linked together. I 
have the two eggs connected in the middle; 
that symbolizes two families that were brought 
together through your unselfish act. On the 
right, I have drawn my family tree and also 
symbolized the nights and times that I spent 
with my adoptive family. I have portrayed the 
"leaves" of the tree in various colors; each 
represents a specific family member. The top 
utmost star is Richard and is done in a gold 
color. It really is a striking window and the 
first creative thing I have done in years. 

Those who See it really like it although they 
have no idea what it stands for. I hope to 
have a space built for it in our future home. 

When I was explaining my plans for 
this window to my art teacher, he got up and 
left the room. I felt as though I had somehow 
offended him. He came back shortly and said 
how touched he was because both of his girls 
were adopted. He said, "If you were ever to 
find your mother don’t be surprised to find 
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that she is an awfully lot like you." I was 

fascinated and asked him why he thought 

that. He replied that he had known both of 
the mothers of his adopted children, This 
encouraged my search. 

I have a few questions for you that 
I've thought of throughout the years and won- 
der if you wouldn't mind answering them for 
me. 

1. Have you really thought about me during 
the years? Was it an easy decision to 
make to give me up for adoption or just 
something that had to be done. 

2. What do you look like? How tall are 
you? What color are your eyes? Can you 
grow fingernails? (I can’t grow the long, 
beautiful kind.) What does your voice 
sound like? What do you laugh like? 

3. Do you still consider me yours," or am I 
something that you have tried to forget? 

4. Having had two sons, have you ever re- 
gretted your decision of giving up the only 
baby girl that you had? Did you ever 
want me back? 

5. Do you really want to see me? 

6. Does anyone else know about me? lf 
they do know, are they upset that I have 
made contact or is that known yet? 

I don’t expect an immediate response 
to any of the questions, but I've wanted to ask 
them for years. Please don't feel you havé to 
answer them if you don’t want to. Also, 
whatever your answers are, even if they seem 
harsh, I will understand. 

Barbara, I hope that this letter hasn't 
in any way offended you. I thought that I 
might as well be open and tell you about me 
and ask some of the questions I've had about 
you. I would love to come and visit; if you 
still feel strongly about it, could you let me 
know when would be a good time? If you 
feel it is best that we have no further com- 
munication, I will respect your wishes. 

Thanks again for everything and know 
I'll never forget you. Thank you for Saying 
that you love me; it was important for me to 
hear that, and I feel it is equally important for 
me to tell you that I love you, too. Love, 
Barb 


On March 26 at 6:00 A.M., the 
phone rang. Barbara’s first words to me 
were, "I’m sorry to call you so early in the 
morning [for Barbara, it was 3:00 A.M.], but 
I couldn’t wait any longer to hear your 
voice." We talked until 7:15 A.M.--about 
our lives, our likes, our dislikes, and elabo- 
rated on things that we found in common. 
Later that day, I made reservations to fly to 
California for Easter weekend. Kevin and 
Ken, her two sons, also made plans to fly in. 

When J arrived at the California 
airport, no one was there to meet me. I 
went downstairs to get my luggage and wait- 
ed there an hour before I heard my name 
paged. As I waited impatiently, the realiza- 
tion that Barbara had never sent me any 
photographs of herself made me panic. 
Who was I looking for? How would I 
recognize her? Finally, she came. I knew 
instinctively who she was although I thought 
she was much too young to be my mother. 
There in front of me for the first time was 
someone who had my same wrinkles around 
her eyes, my same build, my same hands, my 
same smile and laugh. We hugged, and in 
that hug, I sensed all the years that she had 
waited for this moment. 

On the way out, Barbara handed me 
money and said that it was for my airfare. I 


didn’t want to take it and said that I would 
like to pay for at least half when she said, 
"No, it’s from your father." "My who?" | 
replied, wondering if I had heard correctly. 
"Sherman, your biological father, sent it for 
you." All my questions suddenly took on an 
entirely new dimension. I had never con- 
templated the fact that there was a father 
somewhere, too; I was overwhelmed. 

Sherman called on Easter Sunday 
while I was still at Barbara’s house. I found 
that he had called Barbara every year since 
my birth to find out if she had heard any- 
thing about me. We talked about his family, 
and he said that he never thought that this 
day would come although he had prayed it 
would. He said that he wanted more than 
anything to meet me but would leave that 
decision up to me. 

I was glad to be returning to Boston 
after the weekend. The trip had been over- 
whelming, frightening, and at times, it 
seemed too much for me. I often went into 
the bathroom and cried as I tried to sort out 
my feelings. When I returned to Boston, I 
wrote a letter to Sherman, thanking him for 
the money for my trip to California and 
explaining how emotionally exhausting it 
had been. I enclosed a copy of the letter 
about myself that I had sent to Barbara and 
closed by saying, 


... I hope that they [the enclosed pictures] 
are clear enough for you to see what I lodk 
like. I did get Barbara’s chin, Jaw, nose, ears, 
hands and feet, but the rest of me remains a 
mystery. I’m excited to see about the rest 

Thanks again for calling. You needn't 
feel badly about the past, something good did 
come of it. ect 

Hope to see you soon. Sincerely, Barb 


On Mother’s Day, I received flowers 
and a card from Barbara with the following 
message: 


You know I was thinking tonight how 
really lucky I am to have you back. It's really 
sad to have missed all those years, but hope- 
fully you'll be able to share your life with me 
for the rest of my life. 

Welcome back daughter. This will be 
the best Mother's Day I ever had. 


For the first time, I had the chance 
to send something to my birth mother for 
Mother’s Day. Along with a card, I sent her 
the children’s book Are You My Mother? by 
P.D. Eastman with the following inscription: 


Given with love to my mother on 
Mother's Day 1988. A special year to remem- 
ber; the search ended and special friendships 
began. With much love, Barb 


During the following months, 
Barbara, Sherman and I corresponded. We 
exchanged information about our lives, our 
similarities and our differences. Barbara 
and I found out that among many things, we 
both loved red licorice, had tipped uteruses, 
small bladders, and that our hands and feet 
are always cold. She told me often how 
much she loved me and had missed me and 
how grateful she was that we had found 
each other again. 

Sherman and I also became well 
acquainted, discussing things that were im- 
portant to each of us. During this time, I 
began to understand the burden that the 


knowledge of me had put on his marriage. 
It wouldn’t be an understatement to say that 
initially Sherman’s wife, Karol, didn’t want 
to have anything to do with this situation. 
As Sherman relates, 


The main problem I had was trying to 
stay married and get you into our world. 
Karol was very insecure with the thought of 
you coming into our lives. Not knowing what 
type of person you were made the situation 
even more uncomfortable for her. She was 
concerned about the possible threat that you 
could pose to our family. She wondered 
where my relationship with you left her and 
the children, and she was also concerned 
about how and when (if at all) to tell our 
children about you. 

I have never demanded that she accept 
you; however, I have been persistent and ag- 
gressive in my tactics, and I knew how to 
handle the situation. I also knew it would 
take time. I tried so hard to get her to say 
your name or talk about you once in a while. 
I left your letters out in the open in case she 

felt she wanted to read them. It was impor- 
tant to me to get you recognized as my daugh- 
ter and still maintain my relationship with my 
wife and family. You weren't like pulling a 
rabbit out of a hat; I felt responsibility toward 
you that I had never accepted. I was confi- 
dent that if I could get Karol to at least read 
your letters that she would see what a good 
person you are, So many times I asked her, 
"Karol, don’t you always have room for one 
more friend?" 


Sherman always asked if I had any 
questions; so in June, I told him that I’d 
send him a few. As I said in my letter of 
June 3, 1988, 


There have been several missing puzzle 
pieces in my life, and the answers to these 
questions will help fill the voids. Barbara will 
also receive the same list; so, don’t feel that I 
am singling you out. I've asked some very 
specific questions and I hope that you won't 
feel any of them are too private. Each one 
has been carefully thought out and is very 
important to me. 


My sixty-three-question list covered 
everything from "What was your immediate 
family like when you were growing up?" to 
"What things have happened in your life to 
change you?" to "How do you view abortion 
and has your view changed over the years?" 
to "Why didn’t you marry Barbara?" to 
"Considering the strain that this new-found 
information would put on even the best of 
marriages, has it been worthwhile knowing 
that I am alive, healthy, and happy?" to "Are 
there any medical problems that run in the 
Wallen family line?" to "To what extent 
would you like to take our relationship?" 

I was very serious about my list. 
From the time that I was able to understand 
the circumstances, I had wondered about 
many things. Both Barbara and Sherman 
have respected my questioning and have 
been very mindful and honest in answering 
each one, and their answers have helped a 
great deal to fill many voids. 

I hesitated when deciding whether to 
share the following letter that I wrote to 
Sherman. It is important, however, because 
it contains information that could have di- 
rectly affected the wonderful and important 
relationship that I was developing with him. 


We were planning a face-to-face visit, and I 
didn’t want anything to stand in the way. 


June 9, 1988 


Dear Sherman, 

... 1 wish I didn’t have to write this 
letter, but I need to explain something to you. 
I'm telling you this to protect myself and our 
relationship. I hope you understand, and I'm 
glad that I feel comfortable enough to share 
this with you. 

When I was eight, as you know, my 
father Kenneth passed away. After his death, 
my mother got a job with the State Depart- 
ment. Through this job, we became good 
friends with the Brown family who lived 
around the corner from us. 

Shortly after my father's death, Bud 
Brown and his wife literally became second 
parents to me. They were very supportive and 
gave me a lot of emotional attention. Bud 
was an ideal father. I was very close to my 
own father, and Bud was able to fill the void 
that I felt after his death. The Browns would 
laugh and listen to my stories, took me on 
vacations with them, and taught me how to 
cook Mexican food and to make wine. They 
let me roam around their yard and be as 
tomboyish as I liked, and they always accept- 
ed me. They had so much energy and seemed 
to care genuinely about me. 

At first, my life with the Browns was 
wonderful. However, within a short period of 
time, things changed quickly, and I found 
myself a victim of sexual molestation. This 
lasted six years--up until the time of my moth- 
er’s death. The genuine love that I needed 
and wanted was replaced by a different type of 
"love" that I didn’t need or want. This was 
not my doing and the ensuing years became a 
living nightmare. 

I was told by Bud not to share "our 
secret" with anyone. Unfortunately, my moth- 
er and I were not close. I was very frightened 
by the situation with Bud, and in order to 
understand the burden I was carrying, I wrote 
my feelings out in a letter and hid it under my 
bed. My mother made my bed a week later 
and found this letter. That evening, she ap- 
proached me with anger in her eyes and, in an 
accusatory and demanding tone of voice al- 
leged, "This is true, isn’t it? I found this letter; 
it’s true, isn’t it?" 

As an adult looking back on the situa- 
tion, how I wish she had said, "Barb, I found 
this letter while I was making your bed, and 
we need to have a talk. If something is hap- 
pening, I need to know; this is serious." I was 
emotionally paralyzed by my mother’s allega- 
tions, and I said that I had invented the story 
and that I would bum the letter. Nothing 
more was ever said. I never told a soul until 
received counseling at the age of twenty-five. 
Amy, my counselor, was the only one to 
whom I fully disclosed the details of this story. 
She helped me overcome tremendous fear and 
anger. 

I don’t want you to feel angry or sorry 
for me. I want you to understand that I still 
carry some fear, nervousness, and so forth, 
with me for men around forty-five to fifty 
years old; Bud was forty-nine. I am thrilled 
that you are going to come out and see me, 
but I need you to understand in advance that 
I might be a little cautious around you. 
Please know that it has nothing to do with 
you personally, I'm just taking care of my 
inner self. I’m also glad that you don't smoke 
because that was something that Bud did, and 


I hope that you don’t think I’m crazy when I 
request that you don’t wear Old Spice cologne 
around me. Smells have a way of sweeping 
me negatively into the past, and that part of 
the past is somewhere I don’t want to go. 

. .. I look forward to meeting you. I 
know I will be able to trust you, but if I am 
cautious, please understand. If I seem hesi- 
tant, please know it won't be anything you 
have done. 


In June, Sherman came to see me in 
Boston. I was nervous, but also very excited 
to see him. As it happened, his visit coin- 
cided with a visit from Barbara, her son 
Kevin, and his wife. It was a nice occasion 
for Barbara and Sherman to see each other 
again, and it was good for me to see them 
together and watch them interact. 

Meeting Sherman for the first time 
will never escape my memory. It seemed 
natural for me to resemble Barbara, but 
when I saw similarities between Sherman 
and myself, I was a little taken aback. At 
the airport, Sherman kept staring at me. | 
later asked him about it, and he replied, "It 
was so good to see you that I just couldn’t 
take my eyes off you." I wish I could com- 
prehend all the thoughts that must have 
been in his mind and the sorrow, yet relief, 
that he must have felt. Sherman brought a 
gift to me from Karol. I was comforted to 
know that she was trying her best to under- 
stand what was happening. He also brought 
a copy of a letter that she had written to 
him after she had finally read my letters 
that he had left out for her. Even though 
the letter was supportive, I could still feel 
how odd she felt about the situation toward 
me. 


June 17, 1988 
Sherm, 

After reading these letters from Barb, I 
can sense how desperately she wants to know 
what her life would have been like if things 
had been handled differently. However, as 
you've always told me, "You cannot look 
back, only ahead." 

Only you know your inner feelings and 
how you will answer her many questions. I 
am not sure some should even be attempted 
since you need to be careful in order to be 
truthful about things. Sometimes the truth 
can really hurt. 

I will try my best to support you in this 
as much as I want you to have "past concerns 
and worries" eased, if possible. I’m certain 
that this has been difficult for you all of these 
years. 

There is probably more I need to say-- 
perhaps later. I have some concerns about 
how I can accept this in my mind. 

I know this person needs your support 
now. She seems to have many concerns 
about her past and you and her real mother 
are the only two who can handle this. 

This is a positive note to help you as I 
don't want to add any more to your problem 
list. I am trying but still have this strange 
taste in my mouth and lump in my stomach 
that is hard to eliminate or forget. 

Thanks for including me. I love you. 


After Sherman returned to Kentucky, 
I wrote each of them a letter. I wanted to 
thank Sherman for coming and to corres- 
pond directly with Karol. I wanted to dispel 
as many of her fears about me as I could. 1 
wanted her to understand that neither 
Continued on page 18. 
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Continued from page 17. 


Barbara nor I posed a threat to her family. 
Karol soon wrote back explaining how it had 
helped her to hear from me personally and 
reiterating her support for Sherman as he 
sorted all of this out. After reading Karol’s 
letter, I felt that she was becoming more 
receptive to the situation. 

I next wrote to Barbara’s son Kevin 
and his wife. I commented on how interest- 
ing it must have been for him to see a 
glimpse of his mother’s life and how the 
future could have been altered and how 
grateful I was for his emotional support. I 
also told him that although I was glad that I 
had been born, "I was really grateful that 
Barbara [had] married Bill and that you 
were born and we have had the lives we 
have." 

On July 13, 1988, Karol called. She 
was very cordial and easy to talk to. She 
expressed her concerns, and I tried to un- 
derstand and support her. She told me that 
she had known about me for ten years. 
During a turbulent time in their marriage, 
Sherman had decided to disclose everything. 
He told her if anything were to happen to 
him to contact Barbara; her telephone num- 
ber would be found in his desk drawer at 
work. 

One of the most difficult things for 
her to currently was to accept was that I 
existed in the flesh. When our conversation 
ended, I felt that I had been supportive of 
her and that I had let her know how coura- 
geous I thought she was for being patient 
with this unusual situation. 


Summer passed quickly. In August 
of 1988 I flew from Boston to Los Angeles 
and Barbara and I made the long drive to 
Arizona to meet my adoptive family. Dur- 
ing those long hours to and from Flagstaff, 
we discussed our lives in depth. It seemed 
strange, yet wonderful, to have her by my 
side. I vividly remember studying her face 
while she napped in the car. It seemed so 
odd to look at her and see myself after all 
the years that I had been the only one to 
look like me. 

In September, I began graduate 
school. In October, I received a book that 
Barbara had compiled for my birthday. In it 
were twenty-nine cards, one for each year of 
my life that she had spent without me. She 
wrote a poem for the front cover that ex- 
pressed her sadness at having to give me up 
for adoption. She ended the verse with 
"Please know that you were loved every 
second, every minute, every hour, every day, 
and every year of your life. Happy birthday, 
my darling girl; I love you very much." 

The first card (for the 1960 year) 
had a little girl on the front. She looked so 
much like me when I was one. My eyes 
filled with tears, and I began to cry as I 
turned page after page after page after page 
and felt, even to a small degree, the sorrow 
and loneliness that she had carried inside 
for the past twenty-nine years. 


In November, I flew to Kentucky to 
see Sherman and meet his family. Sherman 
and Karol had told their children about me 
in October. Both Chad and Jodi took the 
news well, seemed to understand the situa- 
tion, and were not quick to judge. It was a 
very pleasant trip. I met Sherman’s mother 
(his father had died in 1975 of black lung) 
as well as the rest of his immediate family. 
Karol was wonderful, and I often felt as if 
we were old friends who had met again to 
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catch up on the years gone by. Jodi was 
disappointed that I wasn’t more her age 
(12). 

In March 1989, I gave birth to our 
daughter, Ashley Nicole Luddington. She 
has been the best addition to my life to date 
since Richard, and I’m so thrilled that she 
will have the opportunity to know Barbara 
and Sherman as her biological grandparents. 

Sherman’s mother, Minnie, quilted a 
baby quilt for Ashley and a large matching 
one for me. "Grandma Minnie" was thrilled 
with the news of my making contact with 
Barbara. When we first met, she told me 
that her first daughter had died shortly after 
birth and that her name had been Barbara. 
She felt as though she was getting a second 
chance. Sherman’s sister, Rita, has been 
rock throughout this entire relationship, and 
I've been grateful to get to know her better. 
I’ve seen many similarities between us and 
feel a real kinship with her. 

Many times these new relationships 
have left me emotionally and physically 
exhausted. There have been so many won- 
derful new people to meet. I’ve been ex- 
posed to the kindest, most giving people in 
both families and have appreciated all the 





generosities shown to me. However, it’s 
been important to establish, especially with 
Barbara, that she and Sherman are the peo- 
ple I've been interested in getting to know 
better. Finding Sherman and Barbara was a 
big step for me and for now, that step is all 
I’m emotionally willing to take. There is 
only one of me and so many of them. 

I took a big risk when I tried to find 
my mother, but without this risk, I never 
would have understood the love that biologi- 
cal parents can have for their children. I 
am grateful for that understanding as I am 
for the many other things that this experi- 
ence has taught me: that life can sometimes 
take funny unexpected twists, but it’s what 
we do with the twists that count; that I need 
to be patient and to respect the feelings of 
others; and that I will have the friendship 
and love of Barbara and Sherman and their 
families forever. 

As an end to my story, I include 
excerpts from the letters that I asked Launa, 
Karol, Sherman, and Barbara to write de- 
scribing how they feel about our experience. 

Launa writes: 


It doesn't seem that long ago that ] 
remember a sunny, crisp Sunday afternoon in 
October; I had just started eighth grade. 
Mom asked if I would come to the store with 
her. On the way, she asked me how I would 
feel about having a baby sister. I think my 
first response was, "A real one?" When she 
explained that there was a baby girl in Snow- 
flake that could be ours by this afternoon if 
we wanted her, there was no hesitation. Of 
course, I wanted a baby sister. It seems like 
Mom and Dad drove to Snowflake right then 
and came back with you. They named you 
Barbara Lynee--Barbara for your mother and 
Lynee because Mom liked the name. 

You were a tiny thing with skinny arms 
and legs, but big blue eyes--always so serious 
and observant. You seemed to absorb every- 
thing, even things way beyond your compre- 
hension. You were "mine" from the very be- 
ginning. 

Mom worked evenings so you spent 
your afternoons at the babysitter’s and then 
evenings with Dad and me. As you got a little 
older, you went everywhere with me. Even 
though you were my responsibility a great deal 
of the time, I honestly don’t remember ever 
resenting the job or feeling like I didn’t want 
to take care of you. You filled a very empty 
spot in my life and also in Dad's. You gave 
him a type of love he had never had from 
anyone else--and I treasured you even more 
for that. 

When you first told me you were going 
to write to the address you had, I had mixed 
feelings. What if you were terribly disappoint- 
ed? Sometimes not knowing anything can be 
better than knowing something ugly. Or what 
if you mother didn't want to be found and it 
stirred up a lot of trouble for her? 

What if you found a perfect "Leave It 
to Beaver" family? I wondered about that 
possibility and questioned if I would feel left 
out and jealous. After all, you still had a 
chance to find someone really neat--I had had 
my chance at a relationship with a mom and 
it hadn't been what I wanted. There was no 
way I could "find another mother" and start a 
new relationship. So I guess I was a little 
jealous of the possibility that you might find 
another mother and have another chance. 

I also realized what a wonderful and 
nurturing relationship we had developed and I 
was afraid you wouldn't need me anymore if 
you found a new family. 

It was difficult for me to believe that 
this was happening to someone that I actually 
knew, let alone loved so. I was so happy for 
you. Even though you couldn't live your 
childhood over again, you had a second 
chance to build a new relationship with the 
person who had given you life and had spent 
all those years loving you. 

Iam so happy that you were given up 
for adoption; if it weren't for that, we wouldn't 
have had each other. I feel secure in my 
relationship with you. I'm so grateful that you 
are my sister. I love you. 


Karol writes: 


... 1 knew I was feeling comfortable 
with the situation when a lady that used to 
live next door was at our house and asked 
who the pretty little girl was who's photo was 
on the fireplace mantle. Sherman replied that 
she was his granddaughter. My friend didn't 
believe him, and I told her that it was true. It 
was an easy thing for me to admit who she 
was, and I was pleased with my progress. 








I asked Sherman once what his re- 
action would be if I told him this situation 
had happened to me and I hada son. He 
said that he would be on the next plane to 
meet him with me. At that point, I realized 
the support he would have given, and I felt 
that I wanted to support him as well. 

Today, I feel that I have accepted the 
situation. I've told my family about it and all 
of the people that are important to me know. 
They have all handled it very well, and they 
have not condemned Sherman. I believe that 
Sherman has done the right thing, and I ad- 
mire him for that. 

I feel comfortable in having you 
around and can say that I’m glad I had room 
for one more friend. 


In Sherman’s letter, he says: 


There is so much that one could say in 
a letter like this; I’m not sure where to begin. 
I want you to know that I cared for your 
mother deeply when we were dating. It wasn't 
that I didn’t want to marry her when I found 
out that she was pregnant, but there were 
other considerations that I had to take into 
account. When I moved to Cincinnati to find 
summer employment, I tried to send money, 
even $5 or $10 a month to help out at home. 
I remember one time, in 1959 or 1960, I bor- 
rowed money to take Christmas presents home 
to my younger siblings. When I found out 
about the pregnancy, there just wasn’t room--it 
was too much to think that something like 
that could have happened. To have a child 
was too much for me to handle. I guess I 
didn’t feel like a big enough person. 

I have to be honest when I tell you 
that I didn’t understand the full implications 
of adoption. I’m not sure that I even fully 
understood the word. I had no idea that 
adoption was a permanent thing, that the 
records would be closed, and that I would 
have no idea of where you were. I never 
dreamed at the time that you wouldn't at 
some point be in the picture. 

Looking back on the situation, I 
would have married your mother and gone as 
far as was possible with the relationship. At 
least, I would have known where you were. 
Even back then, I wasn’t a bad person as far 
as children were concerned. 

The best thing about the present situa- 
tion is that I don’t have to wonder where you 
are anymore. Naturally I feel guilty, not hav- 
ing been able to raise you or have you in my 
life. Believe me when I say it has not been 
easy and has not felt good to me. 

Knowing that you haven't been too 
terribly unhappy in life, even though there 
were things that caused you problems, still 
doesn’t ease the remorse and guilt I feel. 
However, I’m happy you are the person you 
are today. 

It is a comforting feeling to be able to 
talk with you. Even if it’s for a minute, hour, 
or day. I want you to know that I miss you. 

You've softened my world. 


And from my birth mother, Barbara: 


This seems like a dream at times--that 
you are back in my life. You've been in my 
thoughts daily, and I hope you know that I've 
always loved you. I thank God every day that 
we now share our lives. I often wonder if you 
know how much I appreciate your caring and 
sharing and if you know what a difference you 
have made in my life. 


I still think it was best that you were 
adopted. Thirty years ago in our community, 
you would have been labeled an "illegitimate 
child," and this would have made life difficult 
for you. I'm also thankful you have the sister 
you have; I couldn't have given you that. 

Ashley is a very lucky little girl to have 
such a wonderful, warm, caring, and loving 
mom like yourself. It’s so fun seeing her 
grow; it’s almost like I get another chance. 
You are beautiful, and you have a beautiful 
daughter. Be the best mom you can be--it's 
the most important job in the world. I wish I 
could have been there for you. 

Here is a poem written by Patty 
Packard that describes my feelings about you. 


Sometimes I wonder what it is that I 
did to deserve you... 

the love and happiness I am feeling, 

the countless smiles you have brought 
to my face, 

the sheer joy you have given my life 

since you have entered it. 

My days are brightened just by hearing 
your voice; 

my nights, by [knowing where you are 
and] knowing 

that you are there, even when you are 
miles away. 

I will hold you in my heart, 

cradle you in the depths of my soul, 

for as long as you wish to be there. 

You have shown me your friendship, 
your love, 

your understanding, and your trust. 

And sometimes I wonder what I could 
do to repay you 

Then I realize that all you really want 
from me is my love... 

and that, you know, you already have. 


While writing this story, I’ve thought 
of so much more that I would like others to 
understand about adoption. I would like 
those who were put up for adoption and are 
angry at their biological parents for giving 
them away to be able to stop resenting 
them. So often there was little else these 
people could have done and perhaps they, 
like my biological parents, have yearned for 
years and years to see their children again. 

I would also like those who have 
adopted children to understand that many 
personality traits are genetic. I often felt 
different from my siblings and relatives. 
Because those differences sometimes were- 
n’t accepted and understood, I feel that I 
wasn’t given complete support to become 
the person J was capable of becoming. 
Please help your adoptive children become 
the individuals they were designed to be; 
don’t force your designs onto them. 

To those of you who are having 
sexual relations outside of marriage or with- 
out protection think about who's life you are 
tampering with. I’ve felt frustration and, at 
times, anger when I stop to realize that 
Barbara and Sherman didn’t think about the 
possibility that she would become pregnant. 
It was my life, not theirs, that they altered 
forever. Think again about carefree sexual 
relationships. 

Finally, a note to those of you who 
have given your children up. Never stop 
loving them and never give up hope that 
some day your story may read as ours did. 
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CHOOSE THE WRITE! 
THE BROOKIE & D.K. 
BROWN MEMORIAL FICTION 
CONTEST 


Sunstone’s annual fiction contest is 
sponsored in memory of Brookie Brown and 
Donald Kenneth Brown, a nationally re- 
spected law enforcement officer and locally 
admired Arizona religious leader with a 
great love of literature. 

Sunstone encourages all interested 
writers to enter. Submissions should relate 
in some manner to the experience of the 
Latter-day Saints. All varieties of form, 
theme, tone, and attitude are encouraged. 
Entries will be judged by a board of inde- 
pendent judges. Awards will be announced 
on August 1992 at the Sunstone Sympo 
sium XIII banquet. Winning stories will be 
published in Sunstone magazine. 

Up to $1,000 in cash prizes will be 
awarded by the Brown estate to the winning 
entries in these categories: 


SHORT SHORT STORY 
Short short stories may not exceed 1,000 
words 
SHORT STORY 
Short stories may not exceed 6,000 words 


RULES 


1. One author may submit no 
more than three stories. Each story must 
state whether it is an entry for the short 
Story or the short short story category. 
Entries must be delivered to the Sunstone 
Foundation or be postmarked by 1 June 
1992 

2. Stories may be typewritten, 
double-spaced, on one side of 8 1/2 by 11 
inch paper (not onion skin). Since manu- 
scripts will not be returned, contestants 
should keep copies of their entries. 

3. Each entry must be accompa- 


nied by a signed statement attesting that it 
18 the author’s work and that it will not be 


submitted elsewhere until the contest results 
have been announced. Only contest winners 
will be published in Sunstone magazine. 

4. Each entry must be accompa- 
nied by a signed statement granting permis- 
sion for the manuscript to be filed in the 
Sunstone collection at the University of 
Utah Marriott Library Archives (all literary 
rights are retained by the author). 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Exponent II publishes articles dealing 
with issues of concern to women and of 
interest to women and men. Our aim is to 
provide an open forum for the honest ex- 
change of ideas. We accept articles on 
virtually any subject and in many genres-- 
personal essays, book reviews, fiction, 
humor, and poetry. Because Exponent II's 
contributors and readers are predominantly 
Mormon, Mormon-related themes are 
common. 

We welcome work from the inexperi- 
enced as well as the more practiced writer. 
Our editors are prepared to work closely 
with authors to improve their material. All 
articles are subject to editing with the 
author’s approval. 

To help writers new to Exponent II, 
we propose the following guidelines: 


1. Revise your work carefully before sub- 
mitting it. 

2. Type your manuscript double spaced 
and use only one side of the sheet. 

3. Place your name, address, phone num- 
ber, and the title of your article in the 
upper right-hand corner of each page. 

4. Although we occasionally publish longer 
articles, try to limit your article to be- 
tween five and six typewritten pages. 

5. Send an original plus three copies and 
an IBM-compatible disc, if possible. 

6. Keep a copy of your work; manuscripts 
will not be returned. 


We are also eager to receive new fic- 
tion and poetry. For those works, we ask 
that you be sure that your name, complete 
address, and phone number are on each 
poem or on the title page of your story, and 
that you submit a self-addressed stamped 
envelope with your work for a reply. This 
process will enable us to respond much 
more efficiently to your submissions. 

If you have considered writing for 
Exponent IT, now’s the time! Please let us 
hear from you. Send your manuscripts to: 


Exponent IT 
Box 37 
Arlington, MA 02174 





CALL FOR WOMEN'S VOICES 


In conjunction with the Relief 
Society’s 1992 sesquicentennial celebration, 
the General Relief Society Presidency would 
like to hear from you. Write your feelings 
about being a woman and a member of the 
Church, your conversion story, your strug- 
gles, or your hopes and dreams. 


Please send your essays to Women’s 
Voices, c/o Relief Society, 76 N. Main St., 
Salt Lake City, UT 84150. 


[Editor's Note: Sue Phair from Salem, 
Oregon, drew this to our attention and en- 
courages us all to add our voices.] 


CALL FOR PAPERS 
FROM NORTHWEST 
SUNSTONE SYMPOSIUM 


Chaired again this year by Molly 
Bennion, the Northwest Sunstone Sympo- 
sium will be held November 8-9, 1991, in 
Seattle, Washington. Send proposals for 
papers to Molly at 1150-22nd Avenue East, 
Seattle, Washington 98112 by July 15, 1991, 
Her phone number is (206) 325-6868. 
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